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BORROWER’S ability and willingness to 
keep up monthly payménts on a new 
home depend, of course, on his income and 
the amount of the payments. But that’s not all. 
Another important factor is what the house 
costs to LIVE IN, or “operating expense.” The 
efficiency of operating equipment such as 
heating plant, wiring system, and kitchen 
appliances greatly influences this cost to live in. 


Carefully investigate the operating equip- 
ment specifications in every house brought 
you for consideration! G-E products assure 
low operating cost, low maintenance expense, 
long life—hence a sounder mortgage risk. 
And their effect on reduced obsolescence and 
improved saleability in the event of fore- 
closure is especially important. 


IT CAN COST LESS TO ‘ 
’ eneral Electric Home Bureau, Dept. B-416 
eadeheneaeen 1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


This new booklet demon- =e Please send me a copy of YOUR NEW HOME 
strates the effect of high-quality Oe AND YOUR POCKETBOOK. 
operating equipment on the 


cost of home ownership—a 
new approach to sounder 
mortgages. A free copy will be 
sent upon receipt of coupon. 
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Payroll robberies each year involve the need- 
less loss of large sums of cash — frequently 
accompanied by acts of violence and even 
loss of human life. Fortunately, thousands 
of organizations— among them the nation’s 
largest — refuse to take such chances. They 
pay their employees the safe way—"by 
check.” » » An ever increasing number of these 
business institutions use LA MONTE Safety 
Paper for this purpose, as well as for checks 
and vouchers covering other regular disburse- 
ments. » » First introduced to Bank- 

ing America 70 years ago, this 

product has been steadily 


improved through research 


and experimentation— at all times keeping 
pace with increasing demands for safety. 
»» As a result, La Monte Safety Papers are 
recognized as the Nation’s standard of pro- 
tection for checks and other negotiable in- 
struments. Today this product is used and 
endorsed by more than 75% of the na- 
tion’s leading banks as well as outstand- 


ing corporations from coast to coast.»» 


Your Printer or Lithographer will gladly 


submit samples of La Monte Safety Papers 
and explain how you can have 

your own Trade Mark or in- 

dividual design incorporated 


in the check-paper itself. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


an impressive economy of punctuation. 

Embellished with one violently ap- 
plied dash and two orphaned commas, 
the note said: 

“Ves I'll be delighted—its a subject 
in which I am deeply interested 

“Tl get the article in your hands, I 
hope, by next Monday morning” 

And he did. 

Now it’s in yours, on page 19. 


Service for Readers 


Our Innovation of the Spring, as 
you may have noticed, has been the new 
format of the book department. Instead 
of the usual reviews we are compressing 
our reports on new books into fewer 
(but, we hope, well chosen) words, thus 
saving our space and your time. 

Also, we offer to get you, at the pub- 
lished price, any of the books. 

So let us know which one, or ones, 
you want. 

Overtime Again 

“T understand,” wrote a Pennsyl- 
vania banker, “that an employee may 
work overtime and be compensated for 
overtime either by receiving cash pay- 
ment or time off. When may the time 
off be given to such an employee for 
overtime? Must it be in the week 
worked?” 

BANKING sent the letter to E. S. 
Woo LLeY, who has written for us on the 
subject of wages and hours. He replied: 

“Under the Wage and Hour Law 
each week is a separate unit. You do not 
‘pay’ for overtime by giving time off; if 
there is overtime it can only be paid for 

in cash or its equivalent. By giving time 
off, however, you can avoid overtime 


HAVE IT, 


A 10 WILL 00 ~ 
MQ. COLLINS? 


RE 
FoR 
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COULON'T WE MAKE MORE 
MONEY BY SELLING THE OEPOT 
TO THE BANK AND THEN , 
NTING A CORNER IN IT 
QuR TICKET OFFICE ? 


and so adjust the work that each em- 
ployee works exactly 40 hours. 

“This is best accomplished by ending 
the work week just preceding the busy 
days, say 4 o’clock Thursday afternoon. 
This enables the bank to be fully staffed 
during the busy time of the weekends 
and Mondays, and allows employees to 
come down late or leave early as the 
individual cases require. 

“To do this, of course, you must 
check up on employees’ time on Thurs- 
day evenings, and every department 
head must be responsible for adjust- 
ments of time of the employees in his 
department. Also, it works better if 
operating peaks, such as all statements 
on one day, are eliminated as far as 
possible.” 


Job Swapping 


Our SoutH ArFRican subscribers— 
both of them—are permitted to skip 
this because they know all about it, but 
to the rest of you it will probably be 
news, as it was to us, that bankers over 
there swap jobs, at least on occasion. 

Our authority is two advertisements 
appearing in the “South African Bank- 
ing Magazine,” under the heading 
“Exchanges Sought”’: 


Standard Bank Clerk, Grade 1, Notch 13, 
in a very nice Transvaal Country Branch— 
about 60 miles from Johannesburg—wishes 
to exchange with a clerk of similar experience 
in the Free State, Eastern Province or South- 
West Districts. Expenses can be arranged. 
Apply in first instance to “Exchange, No. 
212,” care of Sasbo, P. O. Box 6935, Jo- 
hannesburg. 


Barclays Bank Clerk, Grade 1, Notch 2, in 
a Johannesburg Suburban Branch, wishes to 
exchange with a clerk of similar experience in 
any country branch of the Cape Province. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


**News Item: New 
Rochelle, N. Y.—The 
First National Bank 
of this city has opened 
a branch office, 5’ x 7’, 
in the railroad depot. 
It’s so small the tellers 
have to be stream- 
lined” 
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COURTESY OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


e It isn’t likely that a manufacturer would will- 
ingly detour choice business away from his own 
door to his competitors. But, if fire should close 
down his plant, the net result would be just 
the same. 


To guard against shutdowns of this kind, call 
in an IRM fire-prevention engineer. His specialty 
is reducing fire hazards so thoroughly that 
property owners can obtain IRM coverage and 
keep their fire insurance costs down. 


The fact that IRM has returned 25% of the 
annual premiums to policyholders every year 
since the group was organized, and has a record 
for meeting claims promptly when losses do 
occur, adds up to this: IRM provides sound 
indemnity at minimum cost. 


The property in which you are interested may 
already be in condition to meet IRM’s inspection 
standards. If not, an IRM fire-prevention engi- 
neer will make suggestions for improving the 
risk. For greater protection and peace of mind, 
send for him. 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the fol- 

lowing types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler 

Leakage * Use and Occupancy « Tornado and ROVED 4 UTUALS 
Windstorm « Earthquake « Rents *« Commis- 

sions and Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « 


Inland Marine yy 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOTAL uaquip 
ASSETS ASSETS 
$7,207,197.75  $6,783,476.33 


ACTUAL SURPLUS TO 
LIABILITIES POLICYHOLDERS 
$4,000,141.07  $3,207,056.48 


Graph Shows Unusual 
Financial Strength 


MILLERS NATIONAL is 
well prepared to meet its “Quick” 
liabilities because as shown above 
it could convert $6,783,476.33 or 
94.1% of its assets into cash on 
short notice. This fire insurance 
company is actually 169% liquid. 
Notice, that 44.5% of 
Millers National’s assets is actu- 


too, 


ally surplus. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


Apply in first instance to “Exchange, No. 
213, care of Sasbo, P.O. Box 6935, Johannes- 
burg. 

The “South Australian Bank Officials 
Journal”, from which we borrowed this 
item, thought it unusual, too, remark- 
ing: “‘We have heard of schoolteachers 
being exchanged between Australia and 
Great Britain, but the idea of bank offi- 
cers being able to swap jobs by mutual 
arrangement is a novel one to Aus- 
tralians.” 


Mr. Speaker .. . 


LOOKING THROUGH the Congressional 
Record recently, we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to come upon the remarks of 
Representative Homer D. ANGELL of 
Oregon, expressing the legislator’s pride 
in the agricultural attainments of his 
state as reflected in the fact that for 12 
consecutive years it has won the 1,000 
point rating of the Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association. 
This record, as Mr. ANGELL pointed out, 
is unique. 

As part of his remarks he had inserted 
in the Record an article from the Port- 
land Oregonian announcing the A.B.A. 
award and explaining that the rating is 
based on the Commission’s require- 
ments for banker-farmer cooperation. 
The writer was Leon B. Baketel, finan- 
cial editor of the newspaper. 


In Refutation 


A WHILE AGo B. C. Forbes wrote in 
his newspaper column that “little busi- 
ness”’ was meeting obstacles—fatal ob- 
stacles—in getting bank loans. Editor 
Forbes invited banks to refute him 
factually, if they could. 

They could, and did. In a subsequent 
column (New York World Telegram, we 
saw it) Mr. Forbes published replies 
from three bankers. 

W. BurcEss, vice-chair- 
man of the National City Bank of New 
York, wrote: 

We ourselves in this bank are making 
$59,000,000 of personal loans which include 
a substantial amount of money for small 
business people. This idea is spreading among 
banks, as you suggest. The same thing is true 
with respect to farm loans. The banks are 
modernizing their notion about that. I spent 
a day recently at a conference with 200 rural 
bankers who were discussing with various 
agricultural experts ways that the banks 
could serve the farmer better. So we are 
making some progress. 

An unnamed California bank execu- 
tive wrote Mr. FoRBEs: 

I think you would be surprised to learn of 
the tremendous volume of assistance being 
given to small business. The fact is that 
much of the credit extended by banks is to 


Both men 
and women 
like Personal 


Checks 


When bank customers hear about 
the amazing value now available 
through their bank in De Luxe 
imprinted checks, they say: ‘Wish 
| had known of this before.” 


For $1.25 your customer can 
secure 200 checks, imprinted with 
his or her name, on National 
Safety Paper. In addition a splen- 
did leather pocket cover is sup- 
plied with initial orders — gold- 
stamped with your customer's 
name. More details on request. 


He Lan 
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INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


ComMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $66,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance 
service through subsidiary 
companies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
in the main, consists of pur- 
chasing self-liquidating ac- 
counts, and extends to auto- 
mobile dealers, household 
appliance dealers, and to 
manufacturers and dealers 
in many lines of industrial, 
commercial and professional 
equipment, including the 
heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities 
from 60 to 270 days and 
at current discount rates. 
These notes are payable at 
any of our 300 depositary 
banks located in princi- 
pal cities throughout the 
country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 
Treasurer, 


Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEHER, CONSOLIDATED NEWS FEATURES 


“I realize you can’t make a practice of let- 
ting people overdraw . . . but it’s so seldom 
I buy a new outfit!” 


small business. Our own experience is, I be- 
lieve, typical. We have approximately 300,- 
000 depositors. Last year we made some 
50,000 loans—at least 25 per cent to small 
business, and in addition there was a large 
volume of loans made to individuals who had 
nothing more than good character and a job. 


The letter quoted statistics on lending 
by California banks and told of their 
efforts to make loans for national de- 
fense purposes. 

Davin E. president of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, wrote: 

Little business as well as big must be fi- 
nanced and you can takeour word for it, there 
is no “bottleneck ”’ in defense financing at the 
Corn Exchange or at any other bank in this 
productive bee-hive of industry. The Corn 
Exchange Bank is making marked progress 
in granting loans for business purposes to 
smaller firms engaged in defense work. 


Mr. Forses concluded his column 
with this observation: 

“My judgment is that banks are less 
responsible for the meagerness of the 
war work being done by small business 
than are the corporations awarded 
mammoth contracts and the powers- 
that-be at Washington.” 


Sheriff -Commentator 


Down in Coahoma County, Missis- 
sippi, the sheriffing and tax collecting 
is done by Tom L. Grsson of Clarks- 
dale. He also helps direct the affairs of 
the Coahoma Bank & Trust Company 
in that town, and—perhaps as an avoca- 
tion—writes a column of comment for 
the Clarksdale Register. 

It was in his capacity as a bank direc- 
tor that BANKING made his acquaint- 
ance. He was one of the men canvassed 
a couple of months ago in our survey of 
current business conditions; but instead 
of merely filling out the postcard which 
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would have told us whether business 
was good, bad or indifferent, he took the 


trouble to write a letter. With it he sent ° 

a copy of his newspaper column which 

that day talked about “Our New 

Army”. Sheriff-Collector-Director-Col- 

umnist GrBson’s paragraphs spoke so 

well for themselves that we shall not F O R E I G N T R A D E 
attempt to speak for them. Writing of 

the new soldiers, he said: HE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA main- 


Brothers, those boys will never engage in tains over 600 branches in Canada and 


battle. If our country were invaded and our Newfoundland, 41 branches in the West 
army called on to meet a ruthless and power- 


tal fan Indies and 21 branches in Central and 


opportunity. os South America, also in London. Each office 
On the eve of battle William Green might is full : d d ‘ 
discover that some of our soldiers had slept is ru ‘ y equipped to exten every possible 
on cots made ne CIO le, ot Philip ay banking cooperation and to facilitate your 
might learn that some ess young soldier : ’ : AF 
customers’ foreign trade . . . Enquiries 


or, worst of all, it might be discovered that invited through our Business Develop- 
one of them had a handkerchief made by 
people who did not belong to any union at all. ment Dep artment, New York Agency, 


Instantly the Labor Bosses would issue 68 William Street. 
their call and the camp would be surrounded 
by pickets with banners “American Army 


Unfair to Organized Labor!” The Labor | || THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Relations Board would support the pickets, 
just as it has supported those who have ob- 
structed defense works for six weeks at a 
time. The U. S. Supreme Court would sus- Resources over 
tain the decisions of the Labor Board just $900,000,000 
as it has in the past and for a soldier to stir 
beyond that picket line would be contempt of 
court and treason to the United States. 

We have gone Andrew Jackson one better, 
for our watchword now is “The Unions must 
and shall be preserved.” 


Defense Banking 


In Jeffersonville, Indiana, the Citi- 
zens Trust Company and the Clark 
County State Bank provide banking 
service for defense workers in nearby 
DuPont and Goodyear defense plants. 


The snapshots below were made recently. A BANKE ad 


Check-cashing night at the Citizens Trust SAID eee 
Company, Jeffersonville, Indiana 
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Indiana, on check-cashing night loss payment record. I am convinced that your com- 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


defense industries have been carried along on the 

fringes of the defense boom. The tonic effect of vast 
rearmament expenditures has spread through the whole 
business system and worked wonders for many indus- 
tries and commercial establishments not directly on the 
receiving end of Army and Navy purchases. 

Now we seem to be near a parting of the ways, as far 
as these two general groups of industry are concerned. 
It is a boom, in other words, but not the sort when 
everything is expected to go to 500. Almost all of the 
newer factors—price control priorities and taxes—have 
been operating in favor of the defense industries and 
raising problems for those who are not invited to the 
boom. 


Te OUTLOOK. Up to this point a great many non- 


Some COMPARISONS. The aviation industry has quad- 
rupled its production in the past year and a half. Rail- 
road equipment and shipbuilding have expanded two 
and a half times during the same period. Machinery 
output has almost doubled, steel is being produced at 
the practical limit-of capacity and many other indus- 
tries in the defense category are similarly affected. On 
the other hand it’s easy to pick out by their volume and 
earnings figures those industries which do not happen 
to be living on the right side of the tracks in this defense- 
minded era. 

Take one small sample of actual experience and mul- 
tiply it many times: 

A machine shop in a medium-sized town is up to its 
ears and working 24 hours a day while nearby is a piano 
factory that faces the prospect of higher luxury taxes on 
its product and ruinous wage competition with the in- 
dustries filling defense orders. 


From the same issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
Higher Loans Steps to Curb’ 
On Farm Crops Commodit 
Voted in House 5 y 

Prices Asked 


85% of Parity Approved, 
275 to 63; May Raise Food 
Cost to Consumer 10-20% 


\U. S. Requests Markets to 
| Study Ways to Control 


From the Herald Tribune Burean 


WASHINGTON, May 13. — The 
House voted, 275 to 63, today for 
new farm benefits in the form of 
mandatory loans up to 85 per cent 
of “parity” on five major crops, thus 
disposing definitely of any indica- 
tions that Congréés, with or without | 
Administration recommendation, in- | 
tends to economize on non-defense ; 
expenditures in connection with the} 
proposed levy of $3,500,000,000 in 
additional taxes. 

Agriculture Department officials 
had estimated that the higher loans 
Would increase the cost of food to 
consumers by 10 to 20 per cent, but 
Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau. denied the 
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Speculation in Staples 


Possible Reaction 


Of Public Stressed 


Exchanges Seen Respon- 
sible for the Prevention 
of Excessive Trends 


From the Hereid Tribune Bureay 


WASHINGTON, May 13—J. M. 
Mehl, chief of the Commodity 
Exchange Administration, tonight 


asked each of the commodity cone _ 


Prices. There is only one thing certain about the 
efforts to control prices. The process has no terminal 
facilities. Each control makes others necessary and we 
have probably seen only a mild beginning. Theoretically 
and practically the ultimate way to control prices is to 
control everything that enters into prices. This must in- 
clude control of political action tending to inflate wages 
and prices to satisfy one group of voters or another. 

At the present time the chief instruments being used 
to prevent skyrocketing prices are these: publicity, con- 
ferences with business groups, ceilings for specific items, 
greater production to avoid shortages, reducing spend- 
ing through the selling of defense savings bonds, taxa- 
tion to the same end, and Government dictation of 
prices through its own purchasing program. 


P RIORITIES. Everything points to a considerable in- 
crease in the O.P.M.’s powers over civilian business of 
all kinds through priority ratings. The Priorities Critical 
List is growing rapidly and is revised each month. Re- 
quests from business concerns for changes and modi- 
fications in the list must be in the hands of the proper 
authorities in the Army, the Navy and the O.P.M. by 
the 15th of the month in order to get consideration. 


Taxation. High taxes are inevitable but the trouble 
is going to be that a good part of the burden will fall on 
businesses and salaried individuals who are not bene- 
fiting in any way from the Treasury spending program. 
Through surtaxes and excess profits taxes some of the 
defense dollars will be pulled back but these levies in 
many instances will fall with devastating weight on 
many non-defense industries, small businesses of vari- 
ous kinds and middle class families. 

If the aim of the new taxes is to keep the Treasury’s 
billions from creating inflationary purchasing power 
the only way to accomplish this is to be sure that the 
taxes are aimed sharply at those who get the money. 


Cross INDEX. It is highly significant that BANKING’S 
Cross Index continues to show a steady rise in the volume 
of business attributable to the defense program. In a poll of 
3,000 bank presidents and bank directors all over the coun- 
try 77 per cent of the directors said that the improvement in 
their respective businesses was due largely to the defense 
program. Last month this figure was 68 per cent. In the 
case of the bank presidents 31 per cent trace the new ac- 
tivity to the defense program, whereas last month the figure 
was 30 per cent. 

Regarding general business conditions, 94 per cent of 
those reporting stated that their respective businesses were 
either increasing or holding their own. Only six per cent 
said that the trend was down. These figures indicate no 
perceptible variation from the situation a month ago. 

Witram R. Kuans 
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Air Condition this year 


MR. DON’TLE SAYS: 


Ml No 


Mr. Don'tle: “The year’s half gone 
... What’s the use?” 


Mr. Do-odle: “Why, the season’s 
just started. And Carrier has de- 
veloped a technique for fast work.” 


i 


Mr. Don'tle: “Help! Help!” 


Mr. Do-odle: “And what’s more, 
Carrier has just the equipment 
for your needs — Self-Contained 
Weathermakers or Central Sta- 
tion Systems. Here’s what Carrier 
did for one well-known bank:” 
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Mr. Don'tle: “Well, air condition- 
ing is a luxury we can’t afford.” 


Mr. Do-odle: “Nonsense. At the 84 
year old Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Worcester, Mass., Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning costs just 86c a day.” 


MR. DO-ODLE SAYS: 


Ml Ves 


3. 
( 
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Mr. Don'tle: “Why do you keep 
saying Carrier?” 


Mr. Do-odle: “Because most people 
do. Carrier has 39 years experi- 
ence with over 100,000 jobs.” 


gap IN 1933, the 22 story American Bank Building in New Orleans 
installed Carrier Air Conditioning. Today occupancy averages 
better than 99%, allowing selective leasing . . . employee effi- 


ciency is improved . . 


. the public pleased. Writes Manager 


Ganucheau, “Our tenants are well satisfied—so much so, that it 
would be difficult to operate today without air conditioning.” 


CarriER CORPORATION Desk F8 


“Weather Makers to the World” 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 
Without obligation, please send complete informa- 


tion on [] Carrier Self-Contained Weathermakers 
(0 Carrier Central Station Systems. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS_ 


Ly 2. 
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Air Conditionings 
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HERBERT M. BRATTER, reporter of the 
following news from Washington, writes 
each month for BANKING. 

Washington, D.C. 


Insurance of life insurance 


CONGRESSMAN WRIGHT PATMAN of 
Texas is sponsoring a measure which 
would apply FDIC principles to the 
life insurance business, and the FDIC 
would act as trustee. 

“The bill,” says Mr. Patman, “‘pro- 
poses to guarantee the reserve behind 
life insurance policies including those 
life insurance policies having disability 
and accidental death provisions, annui- 
ties, and certain supplementary con- 
tracts not involving life contingencies. 
The amount of the reserve of any policy, 
annuity, or contract which is guaran- 
teed is determined by the amount of 
the reserve which the company is re- 
quired to keep with respect to such pol- 
icy, annuity, or contract under the laws 
of all the states in which it operates or 
by the amount of reserves specified in 
the contract itself, whichever is the 
greater.” 


Eccles on check tax 


“INCREASE in the tax on gasoline and 
other commodities that are in abundant 
supply will make no significant contri- 
bution to our defense effort. The pro- 
posed check tax is another case in point. 
Checks, rather than currency, are used 


* 


Right, the U.S.S. 
Washington, newest 
battleship, recently 
added to the Fleet 


* 


to settle some 80 per cent of our total 
transactions. There is no more reason to 
tax checks than currency payments. 
For many it will be a simple matter to 
avoid the tax by using currency instead 
of checks. Depositors of small means, 
already subject to bank service charges, 
will be the group most likely to avoid 
the tax in this way, but they will thus 
be deprived of a safe and convenient 
way of making money payments, as 
well as a record of receipts and pay- 
ments. The tax will not come out of 
bank earnings, but will be charged to 
the individual accounts.—MARRINER 
S. Eccies before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 


In testifying before Congress as to the manner of raising $3,500,000,000 this year for 

the National Defense Program, Secretary Morgenthau, below, left, with Representative 

Doughton, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, said the poor and 
rich alike shall bear their fair share of the burden 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


The National Prospect 


WIDE WORLD 


Upham commends ABA 


In AN address before the New York 
State Bankers Association, Group III, 
Cyril B. Upham, Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, said: 


The American Bankers Association and 
the Federal Reserve banks are leading the 
way in a whole-hearted and enthusiastic 
cooperation in meeting the needs for loans 
to defense industries, large and small, in the 
marketing of defense issues. I have no doubt 
the banks will also be willing to assume their 
fair share of the tax load. And with good 

Just before I left Washington I saw a new 
bulletin of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the ABA on “Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps”, another in the series of splen- 
did publications of the Association, issued to 
acquaint their members with defense activi- 
ties and to aid in making effective our eco- 
nomic and military preparations. 


$90,000,000,000 debt? 


To THE United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Jesse Jones, speaking as 
Secretary of Commerce, said: 


A few months ago we were worrying about 
whether we could afford to increase govern- 
ment borrowing authority above $45,000,- 
000,000. It seems probable now that it will 
grow to at least double that amount, even 
allowing for paying as much of this extraor- 
dinary cost from current taxes as our economy 
can stand. Frankly, it has never occurred 
to me that we could not carry a national 
debt equal to a year’s national income, 
and as we build the national income we 
can carry more debt. 


No less striking was the Secretary’s 
statement that perhaps “one-fourth of 
our entire man-power working hours 
will be required to produce and manu- 
facture things necessary to the defense 
program, which means... that we 
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“FOR RENT” SIGNS COME DOWN in a hurry when you put 
up a modern Piltco Front, or promise tenants to build 
one for them. Here a shabby corner in Clarksville, Tenn. 
has been transformed into a customer-winning store 
front with Black and Ivory Carrara Glass, PC Glass 
Blocks, Aluminum Pittco and EasySet Metal and Pitts- 
burgh Polished Plate Glass. 


A Building’s Face is its Fortune... 


that’s why it needs a Pittco Front! 


ODERN and colorful, a Pittco 
Front lifts an old building to a 
new level of sales appeal. The smart, 
trim appearance of a Pittco Front 
impresses prospective tenants. They 
know its surfaces of gleaming glass 
help attract a good clientele. For this 
reason, most merchants are glad to 
pay good rentals for space in a Pittco- 
modernized building. 
If you are carrying properties on 
your books that aren’t producing the 
revenue you think they should — in- 


ITTCO STORE FRONTS 


vestigate the profit-making possibil- 
ities of a new Pittco Front. Many a 
bank has changed down-at-the-heel 
buildings into handsome structures 
humming with activity. Oftener than 
not, a shining new Pittco Front 
brought about this remarkable 
change for the better. Yes, many 
times we hear that the increased rent- 
als from Pittco-renovated buildings 
have paid for the entire remodeling 
in a short period of time. That’s why 
many bankers find that money loaned 


for Pittco-modernizing purposes al- 
most always represents a sound in- 
vestment. 

Write for our new Store Front 
Book in which photographs of recent 
Pittco installations are reproduced, 
together with reports of the resulting 
increase in profits. And when you are 
ready to build new store fronts, con- 
sult your own architect. We believe 
that is the best way for you to make 
absolutely certain of the most eco- 
nomical — the best-planned job. Our 
own experts will cooperate with him 
gladly in planning Pittco Fronts that 
will suit all your requirements. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"PITTSBURGH fot Lualily Glass anil (Priel 
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2296-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new, 
illustrated booklet, ‘“Pittco Store Fronts—and their 
influence on retail sales.” 
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is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 


The business consists of invest- 


ments in self-liquidating credits, 


widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 


will either have to get along with fewer 
of the things to which we are accus- 
tomed and which we take for granted, 
or we must superimpose on our normal 
economy a 25 per cent increase in our 
productive capacity — 25 per cent more 
work hours. The latter will be costly, 
will involve serious fiscal problems and 
should be avoided if possible.” 


DELCO lighting, power tion it offers to banks 
and heating equip- CXIER A and institutions, in 
ment; GMC trucks; convenient maturities 
BEDFORD, VAUX- and denominations at 
HALL and other current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ACME 


Above, Price Control Administrator Hender- 
son favored increases in taxes, among which 
he included a 20 per cent tax on cars 


YES, WE USE 
CREOIT LIFE INSURANCE 
IT'S A VALUABLE 
GOOD-WILL BUILDER 


Rovensky urges tolerance 


JoserH C. RovenskKY, of the Latin 
American Coordinator’s staff, believes 
the proposed Inter-American Bank 
will serve a useful purpose. He empha- 
sizes that the bank “‘is not intended to 
compete with or encroach upon ade- 
quate existing banking facilities, and, 
from our side, it will be able to work 
along with the Export-Import Bank. 
It is generally accepted that an inter- 
American bank would be useful in pro- 
viding a meeting ground where the 
financial minds of the various nations 


Wauenever the question of 
good-will comes up in connection 
with personal loans, you’ll find a 
good word for Credit Life Insurance. 


Bankers, as well as the borrowers, 
. appreciate this service which prevents embarrassing 
situations when death halts a borrower’s ability to pay. : 
Wife, family and endorsers are grateful that bank could meet to work with each other on 
borrowing offers such a thoughtful plan. Their friend- problems affecting their national wel- 
ship and words of praise are the essence of good-will. fare.” 
. For the benefit of bankers who view 
“critically the intrusion of government 
agencies,” Mr. Rovensky adds a cau- 
tion: “These are unusual times and 
unusual things have to be done. I be- 
lieve that we have the most hope of 
keeping peace in the family if private 
banking will strive as hard as it can to 
find ways of meeting the financial 
responsibilities that these trying times 
bring, maintaining close touch with 


Credit Life Insurance costs nothing to install; its cov- 
erage meets every personal loan plan, and it requires 
no additional bookkeeping to maintain. 


Write for your copy of our brochure, describing a 
SPECIALIZED plan for your bank. 


The 


MaUrANre Company the Government, and endeavoring to 


o SPRINGFIELD, OHI pany arrive at mutual understanding and 
Insurance on the Life of the Debtor in Favor of the Creditor’ trust.” 
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Tax amortization 
EVERYTHING ANYONE should want 
to know about tax amortization and 
plant expansion is probably to be found 
in David Ginsburg’s 88-page mimeo- 
graphed speech of March 24, available 
at OPACS, of which organization Mr. 
Ginsburg is the general counsel. 


Farmers and defense prosperity 


AGRICULTURE’S CONTRIBUTION to na- 
tional defense effort will be higher prices 
for farm commodities, the Agriculture 
Department implies. In an article, 
“Sharing in the Defense Program,” in 
the April issue of The Agricultural Situ- 
ation, the Department states that an 
equitable distribution of the benefits of 
“prosperity” brought on by the de- 
fense program would mean, “Substan- 
tial recovery in prices of farm products 
from the levels prevailing in preceding 
years when demand conditions made 
necessary the sale of an undiminished 
volume of farm products at prices out 
of line with those obtained by industry 
and labor. This would give agriculture 
increased purchasing power which, ex- 
cept for some individual farm products, 
it could not obtain by increasing the 
already large volume of output.” 


Spending $25,000,000,000 in a 
year 


“CONFIDENTLY PREDICTING” that in 
1941-42 the Government will spend 
$25,000,000,000, Senator Harry F. Byrd 
maintains: “It is inexcusable that in 
the face of these tremendous necessary 
defense expenditures, at a time when 
the call is being made to the American 
people to sacrifice by paying such taxes 
as have never been known in our his- 
tory, we should continue to spend at 
Washington as much or more for non- 
defense spending and continue our 
free, easy, reckless spending.” 

In keeping with the Virginian’s long 
campaign for economy in spending is 
his additional assertion: 

I have always confidently believed that if 
taxes had been levied currently to cover the 
expenditures of the vast sums for the past 
eight years, the protests of the taxpayers 
would have been so vehement and politically 
effective as to have prevented much of the 
waste and extravagance that have occurred. 


State and local debts. 


Tue Census Bureau has released 
a 79 page booklet, “State and Local 
Government Debt, 1940.” It shows 
that this type of debt, after a steady 
growth during the first three decades 
of the century, thereafter declined as 
the Federal debt grew. 
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“A sentleman to see you, Sir” 


Your records are subject to increasing inspection. They stand for you, as 
the proof — often the only proof — of vital facts. Keep them clearly. Keep 
them, above all, on paper that withstands today’s hard, fast wear and tear! 
A great many well-known bankers, business men, and accountants will tell 
you that the best way in the world to do this is to keep them on L. L. Brown 
record and accounting papers. 


+x(Y( 


L. L. Brown papers have given better service for nearly a hundred years. 
Every sheet has a perfect surface for writing or typing, for erasure and re- 
writing. Every one is outstanding for durability and uniformity. Yet these 
superior papers cost no more than others of similar rag percentage ... a 
negligible fraction more than cheap ones. Your printer will be glad to 
supply your record forms and books on L. L. Brown ledgers. 


.. . for your correspondence! 

An L. L. Brown bond, with its crisp au- 
thoritative crackle, speaks volumes in 
favor of you and your organization before 
even a word of your letter is read. Ask your 
printer to use an L. L. Brown bond paper. 


& 


L: L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 
Adams, Massachusetts 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 


FREE! . . . This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic ...ifany... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B. 
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Emergency fair rent act 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST rent control are 
listed in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Review for April. An article gives the 
text of a model bill, described as a 
“definite improvement over previous 


practices” because it provides the 
\\ framework for local legislation and ad- 
ministration. 


; Addendum to RFC’s portfolio 

é 4 To LiqumaTE a British direct invest- 
ment here, the RFC in April decided 
& to lend $40,000,000 to a subsidiary of 


the British American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Ltd. The subsidiary, the Brown 
and Williamson Tobacco Company, was 


HAT?’S easy. Every manufacturer or jobber who 
sells on credit. There’s an ever-present element 

of risk in every credit extension and credit grantors 

should be prepared to face credit losses. That credit 

judgment is not infallible is proved by the fact that 

credit losses last year wiped more than $166,000,000 

off the books of U. S. businessmen . . . and 1940 

was a low year. 


American Credit Insurance is the sure way 
to guarantee payment of receivables. Many 
Bankers recommend our Insurance to their cus- 


‘tomers because credit losses may exceed the reserve 
dictated by sound accounting practice. We will 
gladly give you full details. Address Dept. 6K. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


J. M. Keynes, British economist here on a 
visit, said we could avoid inflation 


Mortgage rates 


AMERICAN Home OWNERSHIP is being offered to 
the public on a sounder basis than ever 

CREDIT INDEMNITY before, states Governor James Twohy 
Co MPANY of the FHLBB. “A recent study of the 
commonest interest rates at which 

oF New York loans are being made on new moder- 
ately-priced homes, embracing 256 cit- 

ies, showed that in 62 per cent of these 

communities the average rate is no 

higher than five per cent. In another 13 

per cent of these cities the rate is no 


American Credit Indemnity Company ot New York more than five and a half per cent, and 


in only two is the rate above six per 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore cent.” 


J. F. McFadden, President Automatically ey udget” 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA THE SPECIAL Senate Committee to 


Find Ways and Means for an Automati- 
cally Balanced Budget is sponsoring 
a bill and, as alternatives, two constitu- 
tional amendments. The idea is that the 
average annual cost of the National 
Government for the period from July 1, 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


MARCHANT 


SMASHES THE 


BOTTLE-NECK 
..Of Figure-work 
Production! 


“The busiest machine in our 
bank,” said one banker who 
purchased a MARCHANT for a 
single purpose and was agree- 
ably surprised at the many other 
uses found for it. 


Banks, everywhere, find that 
MARCHANT calculators speed 
figure-work in many depart- 
ments—eliminate overtime— 
reduce end-of-month peaks. 
All Marchants provide straight- 
line dial proof of every factor, 
either calculator-made or oper- 
ator-set. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Everywhere! 


Please send details of how Marchant speeds 
work in classifications checked below: pea 


oO Checking Account Analysis 


Savings Interest—“end-of-period” or 
“distributed” plans. 


CO Personal & Collateral Loan Schedules. 
Amortization—investment valves, etc. 
() Trust and Tax Dept. distributions, 

Firm 

Individual 

Address 


City 
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Oversight 


Congressman Mike Monroney 
to Secretary Morgenthau: 

“Tt has come to my attention 
in our campaign to sell defense 
savings bonds and stamps that 
under present regulations the 
three post offices at the Na- 
tional Capital are not permitted 
to sell these stamps. 

“A check further revealed that 
nowhere on Capitol Hill are 
they available for the hundreds 
who work in the very shadow of 
the Capitol.” 

—From the Congressional 
Record. 


1930, to July 1, 1940, be taken as the 
“annual normal Federal expense.”’ Ac- 
cording to Senator Millard Tydings, 
the committee’s chairman, “in times 
of peace, whatever type of government 
the Congress desires, so far as expenses 
are concerned, the Congress automati- 
cally would be bound to raise enough 
money to pay for that type of govern- 
ment. That is the whole purpose.” 
A caution 

In ENGLAND, The Economist cautions: 
“Extreme care will be needed immedi- 
ately the war is over to ensure that 
those who have had the honor of being 
mobilized for the community’s service 
do not exercise over the economic life 
of this country a dominance as restric- 
tive and damaging as that exerted over 
the political life of other democracies 
by the ‘veterans’ of their wars.” 


Premiums 


A BANKER WITNESS before the Ways 
and Means Committee during the tax 
hearings was Thomas M. Bullock of the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. Mr. Bullock 
characterized as unsound and inequita- 
ble the treatment of bond premiums 
expensed annually out of gross earnings 
from banks’ investment portfolios. Tes- 
tifying he said: 

“Amortization of ‘bond premiums on in- 
vestment portfolios is an absolutely neces- 
sary operating expense over the life of the 
securities and therefore should be allowable 
deductions to the taxpayers regardless of 
whether the holders of such securities be 
banks, corporations, or individuals. . 
For the Comptroller of the Currency to pre- 
scribe by law requiring banks to amortize 
the premiums on investment portfolios, a 
sound and practical accounting basis, and 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue to not 
allow the amortization for federal income 
tax purposes is certainly incongruous in 
the extreme.” 


Free Book 


Today! 


Speed the handling of all 
paper work. Lower the cost of 
management and clerical ser- 
vice. Reduce your social se- 
curity tax, your compensation 
insurance. This free book, 
“Wings of Business,” will tell 
you how to do it—quickly, 
easily, economically. 

“Wings of Business” deals 
with mechanized paper flow 
... with the routing of office 
through swift, stand- 
ardized channels of movement 
by Lamson Pneumatic Dis- 
patch Tubes—the “wings” of 
modern business. Every 
banker, every key executive in 
commerce and industry, 
should have a copy. 


Mail the coupon now. See 
what Lamson Tubes are doing 
for others, then analyze your 
own situation in the light of 
demonstrated experience. 


LAMSON 
Dispatch Tubes 


CORPORATION 


Without cost or ob ion, 
new Business,” 
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‘BOOKS: 


YOU SHOULD READ 


*A TIME-SAVING SERVICE 


If you're one who has a “‘There's-too-much-to-read-these-days”” 
feeling, this page will help you. Its purpose is to report briefly on 
a few of the new non-fiction books. 

When you decide which one you can't get along without read- 
ing, just drop us a line, with a check for the published price, 
and we'll see that you get the book promptly. The address is 
BANKING, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING As A FACILITY FOR LENDING 
AGcatnst Commopitigs. By Wesley J. Schneider. Mac- 
millan, New York. 83 pp., $1. 


Tuis little book by an alumnus of The Graduate School 
of Banking pictures field warehousing from the viewpoint 
of banking service, exploring its possibilities as an oppor- 
tunity for banking service; considers some of the special 
requirements of this financing; discusses successful prac- 
tices; and suggests methods of procedure. Mr. Schneider is 
assistant cashier, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco. 


WILL WE HaveE INFLATION? By Harry Scherman. Simon 
& Schuster, Inc., New York, 171 pp. $1. 


Mk. Scuerman has included between these covers his 
recent essay “The Real Danger in Our Gold”; it appears 
as the second part of the book. The first part, dealing 
entirely with inflation, was written to answer questions 
currently being asked about that subject. 


THE ANATOMY OF AMERICAN WEALTH. By Robert R. 
Doane, Harper, New York. 345 pp. $2.50. 


Sustittep “The story of our physical assets and their 
allocation as to form and use among the people,” Mr. 
Doane’s book analyzes America’s tangible, productive 
resources. It tells what and where they are, the data having 
been obtained from official sources. The author, a statisti- 
cian and economist, has been on the staffs of the New York 
Times and Business Week. 


BusINEss CycLEs: THEIR NATURE, CAUSE AND CON- 
TROL. By James Arthur Estey. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. 544 pp. $5. 


Tue professor of economics at Purdue University pro- 
vides a text that embraces “some description of cyclical 
behavior, a survey of business cycle theories, and an 
analysis of proposed methods of control.” In the part 
covering the last-named section of his material Professor 
Estey considers various channels of monetary management, 
public works as a business stabilizer, consumption stabiliza- 
tion, wage policy and price policy. 
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FOR BANKING'S READERS « 


HErrs TO YouR MONEY AND How To PROTECT THEM. 
By Nathaniel Fishman. Liveright Publishing Corporation, 
New York, 133 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. FISHMAN, a member of the New York Bar, offers 
some pointers about the making of wills. Written for the 
layman, the book suggests forms of wills and gives extracts 
from the wills of several noted personages. 


PRODUCTIVITY, WAGES AND NATIONAL INCOME. By 
Spurgeon Bell. Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
344 pp. $3. 


F unpamenrat issues involved in technological and eco- 
nomic progress constitute the core of this volume. Rela- 
tions between fixed capital investment, man-hour pro- 
ductivity, and volume of output in the chief divisions of 
industry and some sections of manufacturing are analyzed. 
The distribution of the gains that accrue from increased 
productivity are indicated; likewise, the book points out 
the effects of the distribution on employment and national 
income. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM AND ITs SOLUTION. By John E. 
Muhlfeld. Devin-Adair Company, New York. 290 pp. $3. 


Mr. Mvatre.p says, among many other things, that 
government ownership isn’t the solution. “In the re- 
organization of bankrupt railroads there should be all 
possible consolidation, rather than segregation, or separa- 
tion of lines into primary, secondary or subsidiary com- 
panies. Unprofitable mileage should be abandoned.” The 
book reviews railroad history of the past decade and makes 
some suggestions as to what should be done. 


Union PoLiciEs AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By 
Sumner H. Slichter, Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 597 pp. $3.50. 


Proressor SLICHTER offers, in the words of Edwin G. 
Nourse, Brookings director, ‘a comprehensive discussion 
of both the content and the process of collective bargaining 
except as to wage rates.” The widely known author has 
had many years of close association with workers as well 
as employers, and his present findings will be carefully 
studied. 


BALANCING AND HEDGING AN INVESTMENT PLAN. By 
Walter E. Lagerquist. Ronald Press, New York. 296 pp. 
$3.50. 


A coNSECUTIVE outline of essential features of problems 
that affect investment planning, based on technical bulle- 
tins prepared for clients’ guidance. The author, an invest- 
ment and estate consultant, was formerly on the staffs of 
Beloit College, Cornell and Northwestern universities, and 
the Irving Trust Company. 
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To banks interested in consumer financing, 


the tested /omablan is now 


offered as a franchise 


Banks in many parts of the country have asked for this plan, under which 
— during five years — over two million profitable Jimeplan loans totaling almost 


one billion dollars have been made. Full data available. 


This is the 7émeplan emblem which your bank will be privileged 
to use as a holder of the 7émeplan franchise. The 7#meplan 
emblem was registered as a trademark December 28, 1937. 


In 1937, 7imeplan—created and sponsored by Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings Association 
—was introduced throughout California. 

It has been successful for banks both large and 
small—in industrial, agricultural and residential 
communities. In 7imeplan advertising and merchan- 
dising one and one-half million dollars have been 
profitably invested. 

In its home territory 7imeplan has markedly in- 
creased the percentage of small borrowers who pre- 
fer to “do business with a bank.” Surveys five years 
ago indicated only 30% of small borrowers “pre- 
ferred a bank.” Comparable surveys today, in this 
same territory, have changed that to the surprising 
figure of 94.6% who now “prefer a bank.” 


y ae this proved consumer credit plan with all its 
facilities is offered to subscriber banks through Time- 
plan Incorporated (except where franchise commit- 
ments have already been made). 

Here is what we believe the tested 7ismeplan can mean 
to your bank: 


1. An additional volume of funds put to work profitably, 
without disturbance in the bank’s routine. 


. National advertising in support of your consumer financing 
service .. . plus pre-tested local advertising. 

. Proved forms, accounting methods, cost-cutting ideas... 
experienced counsel by 7imeplan experts. 

. Community leadership in the low-cost installment credit 


field with increased contacts... more opportunity for 
growth in all departments. 


. Improved public relations, with emphasis on local employ- 
ment of local deposits. 


. Complete, pre-tested merchandising ideas and pregrams 
.. . factory plans. 


. Lower overhead costs through a larger volume of sound 
business, better methods, reduced losses. 


. Nationwide, uniform collection facilities, with full local 
. control of lending policy, credit requirements, and collec- 
tion procedure. 


You are invited to send your inquiry regarding the 
Jimeplan franchise to E. A. Mattison, President of 
Timeplan Incorporated, under whose supervision 
7imeplan has been developed since its inception. 

Full details of this franchise will be furnished as 
rapidly as possible. Because of the rather widespread 
call for such information, and the need for direct dis- 
cussion with each banker, it is unlikely that many ap- 
pointments can be made prior to June 1. 


E. A. MATTISON, President 
Continental Illinois Bank Bldg., 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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(4Ul-Cash COMFORT-’ 


ERE’S warm comfort that produces cold cash banishes your heating worries, too, because every part 
profits for the mortgage lender! For he’s found of the system is by Crane—assurance of dependable, 
that CRANE heating—available for even the lowest satisfactory functioning. Find out why Crane heat is 


cost home—means readier rentals and quicker sales. a better investment. Ask us for complete information. 
Crane provides the kind of 


trouble-free heating that people 


want—with boilers and warm air 
furnaces for every fuel—for auto- 
matic, stoker or hand firing—each 


system with exclusive features and 
CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES FITTINGS PIPE PLUMBING HEATING PUMPS 


advantages. And a Crane system 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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The Question Nobody Answers 


STEPHEN 


Professor LEACOCK, eminent economist and writer, offers 
an answer to Public Question Number One, embodying the 
philosophy: “ Never mind the cost—charge it.” There are, 
of course, conflicting views on this question, and many of 
BANKING’S readers will not agree with this particular 
solution. 


N I was a child on an Upper Canada farm, 

W mx than 60 years ago, there lay upon our home- 

stead the shadow of a mortgage that called for the 

payment of $37.50 interest twice a year. You could see 

the shadow weeks ahead, advancing like a black cloud 

sweeping across a grain field. That $37.50 darkened all 
human life as it passed. 

I mention this, not as my own experience alone, but as 
that of uncounted millions of people in the United 
States and Canada, who got their first lesson in national 
finance from a family mortgage. Indeed, “mortgaging 
the old homestead” was an essential part of American 
life in the lean years of the 1870’s and the slump of the 
middle nineties. 

From the family mortgage, from the fact that the in- 
terest had to be paid and that it was a pity the mortgage 
had even been created, a whole generation took their 
conception of a national debt and its obligations. Even 
those who had not the social advantage of living on a 
mortgaged farm, shared in the same general back- 
ground. It was colored still deeper with grim notions of 
absolute honesty, of what was called, in the phrase of 
the day, “‘a horror of debt,” with only the faint, sly, en- 
couragement that “honesty is the best policy,” and the 
spiritual consolation that “an honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” 


To people with such a mental background, even if only 
the reflection of back generations, the present growth of 
national debts appears appalling. Payment seems im- 
possible. Interest seems about to devour all national 
income. Another year or two, at the present pace, and 
there will be nothing for it but overwhelming national 
ruin. We are descending so rapidly to the verge of dis- 
aster that such ears can hear already the roar of the 
waterfall. The United States had already inscribed be- 
fore the end of 1940 a national debt of $42,967,000,000. 
A debt of $100,000,000,000 is already seen on the hori- 
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LEACOCK 


zon. In England the sober authorities of the Spectator 
and such journals, writing in the light of incendiary 
bombs, are talking of a debt of over £20,000,000,000. 
Even Canada is qualifying for its new status by having 
a debt that stood at $3,271,000,000 at the end of March 
1941, and is going up by at least $125,000,000 a month. 
Naturally even the most patriotic people, willing in the 
present hour to pay and to give to the uttermost, are 
asking where is all this going to end? What is going to 
happen? 

The answer is that it is not going to end anywhere in 
particular, and that nothing is going to happen. What 
you hear is not the roar of a waterfall, rushing to dis- 
aster, but the sound of the waters of a mill dam, steady 
and controlled, where the grist mills of the future grind 
the new grain. It is the earnest purpose of the present 
article to outline this argument and to show that na- 
tional debts, even on the vast scale now forming, are 
merely a part of national life, an instrument of social 
regulation. There is nothing to be afraid of. But it is 
important to inculcate this idea. Public confidence is 
part of national life, and the mere fear of debt and the 
panic of distrust can precipitate disaster as a lighted 
turnip on a stick may bring on a fit of hysteria. 


Ler me quote an historic example of what the mere 
imagination of disaster may effect. When the famous 
British Reform Bill was passed in 1832, and gave the 
vote to a great number of people who were not what you 
would call gentlemen (though of course not as yet to the 
mass of the people) it exerted widespread financial 
alarm in aristocratic circles. It was felt that the whole 
stability of British credit was gone. The national debt, 
which stood at that time at about £800,000,000, ap- 
peared a shaky investment. So a wealthy peer, Lord 
Hertford, sold out $2,500,000 (a great sum for those 
days), of British securities and invested it in the bonds of 
Mississippi and other states. The states repudiated their 
bonds. Lord Hertford lost his money. British consols 
rose as steadily in value as the sun in a clear sky—one 
that hasn’t set yet. 

If, in the days of the old farm mortgage, someone 
could have persuaded us not to worry over it, what a 
load of anxiety would have been removed. I don’t re- 
member whether in the end the mortgage ate up the 
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National Debt of the United States 


903. . Foreign Debt $11,710,000 
|paid off by 1809] 
_ Domestic 27,000,000 
83,000,000 
45,000,000 
127,000,000 
nothing 
74,000,000 
. 2,436,000,000 
. 961,000,000 
. 1,263,000,000 
. 1,225,000,000 
.25,482,000,000 
.42,967,000,000 


1801 
1812 
1816 
1835 
1861 
1870 
1893 
1900 
1916 
1940... 


farm or the farm ate up the mortgage. What happened 
was that under the shadow of the mortgage we, the 
children, moved on to a larger and brighter life, where 
$36 presently looked like 36 cents. So let it be, and so it 
will be, with the $100,000,000,000, debt of the United 
States and the debt, that or better, of the United King- 
dom. They will be built into a new social structure as an 
essential part of it. In the world of social reorganization, 
now visibly in sight, debt will turn to wealth, as death 
itself turns to resurrection into life. 

This thesis, that national debts don’t matter, will 
stand a lot of proving. Nor could it even be advanced 
at with certain qualifications at the start. It is plain that 
we are talking here of domestic debt, raised entirely, or 
overwhelmingly, among the citizens of the country, so 
that what all owe in common as a debt, individuals hold 
as assets. This is of course the case with the Federal debt 
of the United States, to all intents and purposes a do- 
mestic debt. This is nowadays, though it was not in the 
past, the case of the Dominion of Canada. 


A FOREIGN debt, owed to a national government, or to 
foreign citizens is quite another matter. It may or may 
not be a national burden according to its nature and 
origin and whether it represents productive enterprise. 
Thus in the latter half of the 19th century enormous 
debts were piled up in such new and rising countries as 
Argentina, Uruguay, Canada, and Australia, in favor of 
Great Britain—that is, of individual lenders of British 
capital. But these debts were all to the good. They rep- 
resented, physically, the import by the new country of 
railway equipment, machinery and material and pres- 
ently of electrical equipment which advanced their de- 
velopment half a century beyond what their own un- 
aided labor and capital could have produced. The 
interest return was only a part of the physical return the 
bulk of which accrued to the borrowing countries. Such 
debts in time, in a well-ordered state, wipe out their 
interest, and the physical result of them is seen in the 
transformed wilderness, the settled prairie and the city 
where once was solitude. The £4,000,000,000 of British 
overseas investment before the Great War, represented 
mainly, apart from special cases of special crookedness, 
this economic process. 

But where a foreign debt represents the national 
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National Debt of the United Kingdom 


(In pounds Sterling) 
1694 . . .debt begins at. . .£ 
1702 . 
1763. 
1817 . 
1898. 
1914 . 
1920 . 
1930 . 
1940 . 


1,200,000 
12,500,000 
132,000,000 
848,000,000 
635,000,000 
706,000,000 
7,875,000,000 
7,469,000,000 
8,931,000,000 


misfortune of a loan made from hard necessity—a war 
loan to save national life—that leaves behind it a na- 
tional toll of interest, that is another matter. That is as 
cruel as the pawnshop in the little street and the unpaid 
debt that lies heavy on a humble home. No one can say 
such national debts are of no account; if payable and 
not paid, that is dishonesty and dishonor; ,yet pay- 
ment, even when possible, is an annual toll on national 
effort, hours added to the day’s toil. But such national 
debts are not here under discussion. 


Ir is to be understood also that when we talk of na- 
tional debts as carrying no national disaster, we refer 
only to nations of orderly, honest government and those 
in which a certain measure of social equality obtains, 
and where there is perpetual upward drive towards so- 
cial betterment. In a crooked state, national debts can 
bring political revolution, a new set of crooks turning 
out the old set and starting a debt of their own. That has 
been seen too often to need historical citation. 
Similarly, in a state where there is but little attempt 
at social equality and little drive towards social better- 
ment, where the poor are very poor, and the rich are 
very rich, then the burden of a domestic debt can fall 
with cruel weight upon the poorer classes. This may 
happen even for those too poor to pay taxes, and hence 
apparently not concerned with the interest or the debt. 
They pay, in reality, with their low wages; they pay 
with their poverty. I do not doubt that such was the case 
with the “Merrie England” of the “forties,” where 
people worked out their lives at 25 shillings a week, and 
where the debt of $4,000,000,000 of 1840 lay heavier 
than the debt of $40,000,000,000 a-hundred years later. 
Turn back for a moment to history, since any article 
written by a professor must go back a few hundred 
years, just as asparagus has to be planted the year be- 
fore last. Our “national debts” originated in the Italian 
cities of the closing Middle Ages, in the little “banks”; 
that is, money-benches of the money dealers. Such peo- 
ple lent and borrowed, and if they could not pay, angry 
creditors smashed up their bench (banca) and they were 
bankrupt. The same process goes on today, but the 
“bench” occupies a 20-story building. Presently the 
governments of the cities took to borrowing a whole 
“bank” of money and started public debts and public 
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interest and banking as a twin growth of it. The Dutch 
took the system over from the Italians, with less talk 
and more honesty. The English were last. All through 
the Stuart times they had no bankers, just goldsmiths 
who kept valuables and locked up coins. The Stuart 
kings just banked in their own pocket, like the Sultan of 
Turkey while there was one. They borrowed and paid, 
or borrowed and didn’t pay, just like the Sultan. And 
they paid, or didn’t pay, high interest. Twelve per cent 
was usual; 40 per cent not uncommon. There was no 
certainty; everybody lost out. 

Then came a Scot and founded the Bank of England 
(1694), and with it the national debt, since the govern- 
ment borrowed the whole “bank’’, credit blossomed 
like a rose. Money power expanded. The national debt 
grew by leaps and bounds—each year a leap, each peace 
a bound. Old people shook their heads. They always do. 
But presently the national debt began to look appalling; 
it reached £12,500,000 in the year 1702, and £132,000,- 
000 in 1763. Old people were thunderstruck at the in- 
crease; just as they are now. Old people often hear 
thunder in the evening. 


The alarm about the British national debt led to the 
attempt to let the Americans take a share of it. The 
Americans preferred independence and a debt of their 
own. Hence when all the wars died down in 1816 Great 
Britain had a debt of £848,000,000 and even the Ameri- 
cans a debt of $127,000,000. The British discovered 
(probably the Scotch told them), that you never need 
pay a debt—just pay the interest. So their debts went 
on and on, not much bigger or smaller, until the Boer 
War of 1899-02 gave it a new boost. The Americans 
looked on their debt from the plain point of view of the 
farm and got it all paid off by 1835. Then came the Civil 
War and left a debt of $2,436,000,000 (in 1870), but the 
onrush of industry presently allowed the nation to carry 
it as easily as a bird flies with a sore toe. The United 
States, until 1914, only had a debt too small to speak of. 
Hence the present alarm over a debt too large to talk 
about. 

But even before the present juncture certain redeem- 
ing sides of public debt became apparent. It was a safe 
ground of investment for people with money to keep 
and none to lose, a method of tiding over a bad year to 
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Canada, says Professor Leacock, has a debt that is 
“going up by at least $125,000,000 a month.” Left, a 
scene in the Public Debt Division of the Bank of Canada 
as girls check bonds ready for buyers 


a good, a method of initiating great public enterprises, 
and lastly, when it must be, a method of placing the 
man power and machine power in the hands of the 
government to carry on a war. A national debt in other 
words, oft-quoted words, is a national blessing. 

The only problem is how far can you go? And here we 
must get down—or rise up—to pure economic theory. 
At the present time the interest payable on the national 
debt of the United States represents $1,040,000,000 or 
about one-sixth of national public revenue. The debt 
represents, we may say, about 12 per cent of national 
wealth ($320,000,000,000). Figures of national income, 
it is true, are at best a glorified guesswork. Like all eco- 
nomic statements in terms of money and not of physical 
goods and services, they are like something seen through 
a prism, or through successive prisms, refracted and de- 
flected till of doubtful meaning. No real economic calcu- 
lation can be made in money—what would a three-cent 
newspaper have been worth in the Middle Ages, to 
say nothing of this journal? But taking the figures as you 
find them, what proportion of national income can go as 
interest on national debt? I answer theoretically, the 
whole of it? We may imagine a nation—it’s going to be a 
very simple nation: farmers like the ones I knew in the 
70’s—a nation of a hundred thousand citizens with a 
public debt which they all hold equally, so that each one 
gets $500 in interest and pays out $500 (all his income) 
in taxes to pay the interest. The more you look at this 
illustration the more you'll see in it. It shows that what 
we call a “national debt” is not really anything physi- 
cal, but just a set of statements in print or writing about 
the destinations of physical goods when produced. 

But, to shift the case from “pure theory” which 
never convinces anybody, to plain fact: it is quite clear 
that in so far as a domestic national debt is held within 
the country, the interest paid as income cancels out with 
taxes paid to supply interest. In proportion as the debt 
is widely held, among the millions of citizens, there is 
the same cancelling out not only in the financial sense 
but in its social significance. The more evenly spaced 
the burden, the lighter it lies; get it even enough, and it 
vanishes! 

Now the same effect is partially obtained in any so- 
ciety where taxation is not only high, but presses with 
great weight on the rich, less weight on the middle class 
and none at all upon the poor. And this is exactly the 
society towards which we are approximating, not as 
socialists but as democrats. 

With the war era the world of free democracy enters 
on a new epoch in which high taxation, super-taxation 
becomes the main beam of social structure. Ordinary 
people—by which I mean you and me—will expect to 
pay a quarter of their income to the government, and 
the rich don’t even need to expect; they'll just pay. But 
in return we shall receive the wide range of social and 
community benefits, the roads, the parks, the libraries, 
the almost free schools, the almost free medicine, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Housing Faces Big Changes 


An Expert’s Blueprint of a Great Industry’s Future 


MILES L. 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. COLEAN— 
research director of the Housing Survey of The Twentieth 
Century Fund—on new procedures in the home building 
field. 


ing business. The lag in technical and industrial 
development that has kept housebuilding a me- 
dieval relic among modern enterprise shows signs of giv- 
ing way to a renewed evolution. It is not at all unlikely 
that the next one or two decades may see a progress 
equivalent to all that has taken place in 100 years. 
The last century’s development, although great in- 
deed, has been largely concentrated upon one phase of 
the house—its mechanical equipment. Otherwise the 
structure was left so unaffected that the house of today 
is recognizably like the house of a century, or even longer, 
ago, and the tools and the methods used in putting it 
together would nearly all be understandable by the arti- 
san of such a distant time. Certainly he would have no 
difficulty in assembling today’s house with his ancient 
tools, for no fundamental changes in structure or ma- 
terial have rendered obsolete his plane, his brace, or his 
trowel. Only the piping and the wiring would baffle him. 


Sins new things may be expected in the housebuild- 


Te change we may look forward to is of quite a dif- 
ferent nature than the sort we have grown accustomed 
to witnessing. The changes ahead will not merely add 
accretions to a familiar structure; they will produce 
fundamental innovations in the structure itself and in 
the methods of its production. This anticipated progress 
is likely to make its conquests quietly, stirring up as 
little resistance as possible. But it is likely to be a revo- 
lution none the less, even though the spectacular fancies 
of the first prefabricators have given place to the sober 
planning of the industrialist. 

The housing industry is enormous, but sprawling and 
localized. It is a big business, but it is decidedly not big 
business. It is, instead, a mass of little businesses and 
sub-businesses. Due to its lack of concentration and to 
the absence of centralized directional forces such as we 
find in other industries, the progress we speak of cannot 
be expected always to be steady, well-balanced, con- 
sistent, or even always rational. In spite of the experi- 
mentation that has been done and the advances that 
have so far been made, it may be expected still to show a 
considerable amount of trial and error. It may be ex- 
pected to show itself in unexpected places, and to be 
small and vigorous rather than large and powerful in its 
manifestations. In other words, the new developments in 
housebuilding take on the aspects of a new business, 
searching for guidance and requiring support. 


COLEAN 


What are these changes that may revitalize a tech- 
nically dormant industry and increase the effective 
demand for its products? They may be grouped into five 
distinct classes, together affecting almost every phase of 
the housebuilding enterprise. 

1. Change in structural method—involving a greater 
displacement of hand tools and handicraft operations, as 
mechanization of method and standardization of parts 
follow a parallel development. An incréase may be an- 
ticipated in the amount of work done in the shop, with 
the results of a greater uniformity of quality and pre- 
cision in the structure and of a release from the depend- 
ence on fair weather that is the curse of site operations. 

2. Change in materials used—nothing spectacular 
here at first, but rather a tendency to a reduction of the 
number of materials required, as a part of the process of 
simplifying and standardizing structural methods; a 
tendency to eliminate those materials which make 
standardization difficult or which add to the time 
necessarily consumed at the site. In the background 
there is always the possibility of a greater displacement 
of some of the traditional materials with such others as 
steel and plastics. 

3. Change in builders’ organizations—the expression 
on the industrial side of the technical advances men- 
tioned, an evolution favoring the operative builder and 
the prefabricator as against the contract- or custom- 
builder, and resulting in a higher degree of integration 
and control in the hands of the housing producer than 
is characteristic of the typical builder today. 

4. Change in the methods of materials distribution—a 
development depending on what has gone before, for a 
revision in the present intricate wasteful retail system of 
distribution can only be possible when there are larger, 
steadier and more responsible producing units to deal 
with. A closer relationship between the materials manu- 
facturer and the house producer may be expected to be a 
feature of this development. 

5. Change in subdivision practice—leading more and 
more to a unification of subdivisidn and housebuilding 
operations, a recognition of the part played by land 
planning in creating and preserving property values, 
and a dependence upon the land layout to provide 
variety and individuality for the more standardized 
dwelling units. 


Tae character of these deep-running changes in an an- 
cient business will be described in more detail in suc- 
ceeding articles. The questions may be raised as to how 
far they have gone and to what extent they have 
affected the housing market. It is probably conservative 
to say that in one way or another they affected as much 
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COURTESY OF FHA 


Group planning in the small home field at St. Louis, Missouri, in the Floradell Subdivision, where 334 homes were 
produced in almost as many days. The price range is from $2,750 to $3,200 in this project, although in other mass 
home planning programs the price range is much higher 


as one quarter of all the new private houses built last 
year. For the kind of undirected, uncoordinated, under- 
cover revolution that these movements amount to, this 
is fairly large-scale infiltration. 

The banker, with his well-founded interest in his own 
community, may wonder where the impact of change 
will be felt. Will it affect his town? Will it bring new op- 
portunities and new problems to his door? Or will it 
occur elsewhere, leaving him in the more comfortable 
observer’s position until it has advanced sufficiently for 
him to judge more easily of its results? 


Ar the present time, the new forces are very widely, 
but very unevenly distributed. For instance, generally 
in the Great Lakes region (with the notable exception of 
Detroit) they are hardly felt at all. High costs and rigid 
trade restrictions act alike to discourage experiment 
with either new markets or new methods. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., in Detroit, on Long Island, where the de- 
mand is pressing and large developments may be carried 
on, operative builders have been rapidly advancing their 
techniques. But it is not only in places large enough to 
support a 100- or 200-house operation that new things 
are happening. In the smaller town, where the local 
building industry may not be alert enough or adept 
enough to meet the current small house need, where 
rigid building codes are less likely to be found, and 
where craft lines and relationships between suppliers and 
contractors are less binding, experiment finds one of its 
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most fruitful fields. It is in the cities of 25,000 popula- 
tion or less that the prefabricator has shown his best 
progress and a new type of business man, the supplier- 
builder, has made his greatest headway. 


Ixwovation within the industry is aimed at the pro- 
duction of an increased volume of low-priced dwellings, 
both for rent and sale, but principally for sale. That this 
objective is being approached is confirmed by recent 
housing statistics. Both the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration’s figures and the more inclusive building permit 
figures have for a number of years indicated a decline in 
the cost of the average house, as more and more produc- 
ers find their way successfully into the lower-priced 
field. The present stage of the advance is, however, 
nothing to what the potentialities of the market might 
support. 


Assumanc that the new techniques would succeed in 
vastly increasing the volume of low-priced dwellings, 
what are likely to be the effects of such an industrial 
policy? What does it mean in general business; to the 
values of existing properties; to the welfare of the people? 
Such questions, of course, cannot be readily answered. 
A few considerations only may be offered as having 
bearing upon the possible turn of circumstances. 

Fear is often expressed that a sudden technical ad- 
vance in housebuilding would be a disruptive influence. 
Strikingly lowered costs, it is claimed, would destroy 
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If any class of dwellings has something to fear 
from the progress we may expect, it is the class of 
makeshift, hand-me-down dwellings in neglected 
or declining neighborhoods—a class of dwellings 
that is kept in the market only by the absence of a 
more adequate supply. Lenders, caught with over- 
valued and nonamortizing mortgages on such 
property may indeed feel an unpleasant competi- 
tion. But a bank with a wise lending policy that 
keeps loans carefully scaled to value and avoids 
keeping such real estate in its own possession 


should be able to avoid disaster. 


the existing structure of values and produce dangerous 
surpluses; and both conditions would create new haz- 
ards to investment both on the equity and the mortgage 
sides. There are reasons to believe that these things need 
not happen. 

In the first place, the term “rapid” when used in con- 
nection with housebuilding must be taken in a relative 
sense—relative not to less complacent industries but to 
housebuilding itself, a slow moving, widely scattered 
industry in which the penetration of new methods is, at 
its most rapid, still likely to be a slow one by other 
standards. 

Our fear of surplus comes from the kind of surplus 
that we have been acquainted with. As presently organ- 
ized the building industry recurrently creates surpluses 
of high-priced houses. Such overproduction results in a 
chronic state of instability at the top of the market, with 
a rapid turnover and a fairly rapid value deterioration. 
This instability is aggravated by the constant pressure 
from below for more quarters, with its consequent inva- 
sion of neighborhoods just beyond the peak of fashion. 


As opposed to this present condition, the introduction 
of a considerable volume of new dwellings lower down in 
the economic scale, where the need for better accommo- 
dations is obviously greater than it is at the top, might 
be a definitely stabilizing influence. By shifting the bal- 
ance of production, it might serve to prevent overbuild- 
ing at the top of the market, and to slow down turnover 
and value decline in that sector. By providing a supply 
of new structures at a point of unsatisfied demand, it 
might serve to decrease the now constant pressure upon 
established neighborhoods. 

As to the fear that the prospect of cost reductions 
might result in a general exodus into the new houses, 
there are two possible reassurances. In the first place, as 
we have suggested, the likelihood of production in such 
quantities as to make this possible is not in prospect. In 
the second place, present trends are principally directed 
toward, and appear to be most effective when applied to, 
specific types of houses. These types have the needs of 
certain specific income groups in view. They are not 
likely to have widespread appeal to families whose in- 
comes allow for the luxury of custom building. 
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If the dangers of disruption may be discounted, the 
other results of technical progress should be generally 
beneficial. Concentrating on a market where need is 
widespread, the industry itself may experience less vio- 
lent fluctuations, and be able to provide steadier em- 
ployment and more constant demands upon manufac- 
turers of materials. The prospects of volume are such 
that labor savings made through increased efficiency 
may be more than counterbalanced from labor’s point 
of view by increased volume and the demand for at 
least an equal, and probably a greater, supply of labor. 
The general effect upon the community of an increase in 
the amount of housing suited to the needs of families 
heretofore inadequately provided should be conducive 
alike to social stability and good business. 

In any situation involving industrial development and 
market expansion, banking may perform one of its most 
useful functions. In such a situation, to an extent likely 
to be much greater than with the established industry 
with its established production and marketing patterns, 
producer and purchaser are both in need of banker 
credit. 

Certainly this is true in the situation we are consider- 
ing. The producer needs money for plant development, 
for the amount of capital investment in plant and equip- 
ment in this industry is likely to be greater in the future 
than in the past. He needs money, as always, to carry 
him through the construction period. In addition, the 
marketing of the product will require large amounts of 
long-term finance. The dependence of the whole opera- 
tion upon credit is thus very great; the movement itself 
may be advanced or held back according to the avail- 
ability of credit. 


Tue builder finds two main avenues of credit: the local 
institutions and the insurance companies which lend on 
a national or regional scale. At the present time, the lat- 
ter appears to be most active in the new fields. This may 
be due partly to the fact that a producer operating in 
more than one community, such as the prefabricator, 
may find it more convenient to have a central source of 
assured credit. It may also be due in part to a greater 
conservatism on the part of the local institution, or to 
its desire to protect existing real estate and business 
interests. 


With the more aggressive policy of the insur- 
ance companies, it is not likely that credit in any 
volume needed will be lacking. On the other hand, 
the many helpful influences of the local banker 
may be lacking. His position should permit him 
to understand and direct the local market better 
than his outside competitor. It should make it 
easier for him to be a force in the improvement of 
the character of land planning and the standard of 
construction. It should give him first claim on the 
new business indirectly created by housing expan- 
sion, and an opportunity to use credit in a positive 
way as an instrument for guiding the development 
of his community. 
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First-day buyers of defense securities in the United States 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon 


A timely window display, Equitable Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 


Selling Defense Bonds 


The answers in this interview are by B. M. Epwarps, 
banking consultant, defense savings staff, United States 
Treasury, and president of the South Carolina National 
Bank, Columbia, South Carolina. The questions were 
asked by MILTON WRIGHT, author of books on business 
subjects, and now with the defense savings staff. 


1. How is the issue of defense savings bonds doing, 
Mr. Edwards? 


J ust about as the Treasury Department had planned. 
Returns at this early date are necessarily incomplete 
and probably do not give an accurate picture of what we 
may expect. 

Probably you can get as good an idea as any by taking 
the complete returns in a representative bank. Take 
my bank, for example: Of the ““E” bonds 491 persons 
have bought $74,200 worth; of the “F” bonds 15 
persons have bought $21,700 worth; of the ““G” bonds 
97 persons have bought $291,700 worth. 


2. Do you think that ratio of small buyers to large 
ones will continue? 


No, I do not. The sales of “‘G” bonds represent cash 
reserves that have been waiting for investment. Many 
persons with substantial sums bought the “G” bonds 
at the first opportunity. 

I should say that the numbers of buyers of “‘E”’ bonds 
would increase in proportion to the number of buyers 
of the larger issues. The “‘G”’ bonds will continue to sell 
in substantial amounts, however, and so will the “F” 
bonds, because they are a wonderful means of storing 
reserves profitably. 


3. Do you think the “G” bonds will outsell the “F” 
bonds? 


Yes, I think they will. The interest return is about the 
same and the “‘G”’ bonds provide a steady income. Then 
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too, the matter of taxation may influence some bond 
buyers. The increment, you know, is taxable as income. 
If you were to invest $7,400, say, in “F” bonds, the 
increase in 12 years would be $2,600, which you would 
receive all in one lump, and therefore you would be taxed 
on this increase all at one time. With the ““G” bonds, 
however, you receive your income each year and so the 
tax you pay on it is not felt as heavily. 


4. How many bonds does the Treasury wish to sell? 
That is to say, what is the size of the issue? 


Tuere is no definite amount. That is an unique feature 
of defense savings bonds. The Government will sell all 
the public desires to purchase up to the limit that is 
desired or needed for defense purposes. These are the 
only securities which are continuously on sale by the 
Treasury. 


5. How much money do you think could be raised 
through the sale of defense savings bonds? 


That, of course, is a matter of opinion. Bankers, 
probably, could make as good a guess as the Treasury 
Department. It is interesting to know that recently the 
Federal Reserve bankers at Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
took a hand vote as to how much the Government could 
sell. The majority opinion seemed to be that the public 
could absorb about $3,500,000,000 a year in defense 
savings bonds. I am inclined to think they made a 
pretty shrewd estimate. 


6. How long will the defense savings bonds continue 
to be offered to the public? 


Tere is no definite time limit. The duration of the 
offer will be determined by the length of the emergency. 
There is no definite goal, you see, and no quotas. Even 
if the Government’s defense program should be com- 
pleted, it still would be advisable to continue the sale. 
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7. But if the sale of bonds is to raise money for 
defense, why would not the sale be discontinued 
when the emergency is over and our defenses are 
complete? 


Because the mere building of planes, ships, and arma- 
ment is not all there is to defense. If our country is to 
be as strong as we want it to be, we must have the 
entire population take a direct and personal financial 
interest in the Government. I believe it would be ad- 
visable to continue spreading the bondholdings among 
greater numbers of people—even going to the extent 
of retiring present issues—on the principle that the more 
people we have directly interested in our country, the 
stronger our country is. 


8. What special efforts is the Treasury making to 
insure the success of the sale? 


Noxe that you could call special. In no sense is this 
enterprise a drive. There will be no coercion or compul- 
sion. The hope is that large numbers of persons will buy 
bonds—especially the ““E” bonds—so that they will 
have a personal part in the defense program. They will 
want to buy protection, and make certain that our 
country will enjoy lasting peace. 


9. Are not the present defense savings bonds of the 
“E” series almost identical with the United States 
savings bonds better known as “baby bonds”, which 
have now been discontinued? 


A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the Bank of Hartsville, and 

a member of the South Carolina State Defense Savings Com- 

mittee, has a plan for selling salaried people and wage earners 
“a bond a month” 


JOIN THE ARMY 


OF 
“BOND A MONTH” BUYERS 
UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS 


Your DOLLARS are needed in the defense of your country. They 
can be used at the same time to protect your own future. 

Place an order with your local bank fora Bond a Month. Ten years 
hence you will receive a check a month. Invest $18.75 a month now— 
receive $25.00 a month ten years later—larger amounts in proportion. 

The bank will accept your subscription and charge your account 
monthly. You may discontinue at any time. You may cash in your 
bonds at any time after sixty days from date of issue. 


Insure a future monthly income through 
the safest investment in the world — 
a share in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Hartsville banks are cooperating in 
this program. Place your subscription 
today. 


THE BANK OF HARTSVILLE 
THE PEOPLES BANK 


HARTSVILLE, S.C. 


B. M. Edwards 


HARRIS & EWING 


Tae former savings bonds may be considered only an 
introduction or preface to defense savings bonds. There 
are a number of points of difference: 

With the old savings bond, the limit ownership of 
bonds issued in any single calendar year was $10,000 
maturity value. With the new bond series “E”’, it is 
$5,000. 

With the old ones, redemption values in the early 
years were higher than those of the ““E” bonds. There 
is now a greater incentive to hold the bonds to maturity. 

With the old ones, the banks were not authorized to 
act as issuing agents. With the new “E” bonds, the 
banks actually are agents of issue. 

With the old bonds, issued prior to March 1, 1941, 
the income was exempt from certain taxes. With the 
new ones, this exemption is removed. 


10. Do you expect that the sales of savings bonds of 
the prior issue will provide you with an indication of 
the kind of results you may expect in the sale of each 
kind of bond in the present issue? 


Oxy in a very general way. I believe that the small 
investors will loom up in greater percentage in the new 
defense bonds than they did in the former savings 
bonds. 


11. Why do you think so? 


Because of the way the Treasury is going about it. 
Last weekend when I went home, my youngest daughter 
greeted me by saying, “Daddy, I bought a stamp to 
help the President”. I had not spoken to her about 
defense savings bonds or stamps. She had bought it in 
school, as had all the other children. This is a program 
of education aimed to encourage thrift, to give every- 
body, men and women, boys and girls, an opportunity 
to participate in the defense program. It is not like 
Aaron’s rod that blossomed in a single night and then 
withered the next day. This will go on unfolding and 
developing for a long time to come, and in its course we 
hope that it will develop greater numbers than any 
enterprise ever undertaken. 
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12. What questions are being asked about defense 
savings bonds? 


Verv few. After all, there really are only two things 
the average man or woman wants to know concerning 
these bonds: 

First—Can I get my money back? 

Second—How much interest do I get? 

Every bank, of course, knows the answer. The bonds 
are the direct obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment. The table of redemption values is printed on 
every bond. 


13. A large number of sales will be emotional re- 
sponses to speeches or advertisements. Later, when 
they cool down, will they not be likely to want their 
money back? 


I pon’T think so. The emotion which inspires the buying 
of defense savings bonds is not evanescent. It is based 
on a determination to preserve and protect the American 
way of life. As our program of education continues, this 
feeling will grow stronger and stronger. 


14, What will be the effect of defense savings bonds 


on savings accounts in the banks? 


Prrsonaty, I don’t think they’ll have much. Proba- 
bly, in many cases, depositors will not take out nearly 
as much money from their savings accounts for purposes 
of investing in defense savings bonds as the banks would 
like them to. People are slow to change their habits. If 
they are accustomed to putting their money in the 
savings bank, they probably will continue to do so. On 
the other hand, the publicity on defense savings bonds 
probably will slow up the opening of new accounts. 


15. If defense savings bonds should slow up savings, 
would it be a permanent trend? 


I pon’t think so. Experience in the Liberty Loan 
campaigns showed that so many persons were trained 
in thrift that savings eventually received a tremendous 
impetus. We are carrying on at the present time a pro- 
gram of education in thrift on a far greater scale than 
ever before. As time goes on much of their savings will 
go into the natural repositories, which are the savings 
institutions. 


16. Do you recommend that people draw their sav- 
ings out of savings accounts in commercial banks 
and buy defense savings bonds? 


Tae Treasury, of course, makes no such suggestion and 
neither can I as a representative of the Treasury. I can, 
however, tell you that my own bank has suggested to 
depositors that they use defense savings rather than 
our savings department. We do this because we feel 
that we have a definite obligation to our depositors, our 
customers and the public to give them sound investment 
advice. 


17. How many sales agencies are there for defense 
savings bonds? 


Asour 25,000. These include post offices, Federal 
savings and loan associations, Federal credit unions, 
commercial banks and mutual savings banks. 
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Defense Bonds Go 
On Sale Thursday 


All Employes of Both 
Local Banks Purchase 
Safety Bonds 


The story told here 
can be duplicated 
in countless com- 


d 
prcno lefense bonds which went on 


sale at postoffices and banks in 
the nation today, 

All_employes of the Chenango 
County National Bank & Trust 
Company have also subscribed 160 
per cent to this defense need it 
requiring less than. 10 minutes to 
obtain these subscriptions. 

The Chenango County Clearing 

ouse, Association has ar- 
rangements to have these defense 
bonds available at all of its mem- 
ber banks in Chenango county. 


18. What help can the banks receive from Wash- 


ington in furthering the sales of defense savings 
bonds? 


Tae Treasury and the defense savings staff will provide 


posters and printed literature in any form and quantity 
desired. They also supply printed order forms. Bankers 
already are well informed as to the Treasury program 
and are cooperating splendidly. I think you can say 
that the banks are giving more help to the Treasury 
than the Treasury is giving to the banks. 


19. Just how is the defense savings staff organized to 
promote the sale of defense savings bonds? 


Tae organization is in two main divisions: Information 
Division and a Field Organization Division. 

The information staff is charged with preparing and 
distributing information about the bonds, their nature 
and importance. It is using many volunteer channels 
including news columns, advertising, radio, motion 
pictures, posters, printed literature, etc. Some publicity 
material will be issued directly by the staff, others will 
be issued upon request. 

The field organization staff is organizing volunteers 
along social, vocational and geographical lines. In every 
state, a state administrator will be appointed, who will 
act as direct representative of the defense savings staff 
to give continuous assistance to state and local com- 
mittees. The committees will spread information about 
the defense savings program, enlist cooperation of public 
officials and public agencies in the program, and estab- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


See also “A Defense Bond Savings Account” on page 33. 
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Taxes, Savings, 


AND the American Temper 


PAUL F. CADMAN 


“The Mobilization of Thrift” by Dr. CapMAN, Econo- 
mist of the American Bankers Association, appeared in 
the May issue of BANKING. 


to death and taxation. But uncertainty about taxa- 
tion is one of the most disturbing forces bearing on 
the national economy in both peace and war times. 

In the present emergency, there is a relation between 
taxation and saving which is far too important to be ig- 
nored. The incidence of taxation on savings instruments 
of all kinds is sufficiently well known to have called out a 
considerable volume of competent research. Summed up 
and related to the present the issue is about as follows: 

Taxation, if it is not excessive, and saving, if it is vol- 
untary, are the safest ways to finance defense and lease- 
lending expenditures. But, before the savers will freely 
offer their present savings, or accumulate and offer new 
savings, they must know how much they will be taxed. 

Consider the case of a loyal and patriotic citizen who 
has a wife and two children and earns $2,500 a year. He 
wants to respond to the call to buy defense bonds. He is 
willing to buy them in small denominations out of his 
current earnings. But if he is going to be taxed $120 a 
year, more or less, he must know it before he projects his 
saving program. In all probability, he carries life insur- 
ance, a prime form of saving. How much can the family 
budget spare out of the weekly or monthly pay check for 
life insurance premiums, war savings stamps, or defense 
bonds? The popular reply is that the family must sac- 
rifice, spend less and support the program. 


[ Is a truism that there are no certainties comparable 


I; MAY be well to repeat that the country is not yet at 
war. Ours is a “garrison” economy and not a state of 
siege. The savers of the nation will respond, but they 
must know the amount of the call. In typically American 
generosity, our people may support a political program 
for recovery by giving a president a blank check on the 
Treasury, but they will not give anybody a blank check 
on the family earnings. Taxes they cannot avoid, but 
saving is thus far a matter for their personal decision. 
It is therefore unfortunate that a large issue of defense 
bonds for savers should be offered while a revenue bill is 
pending. This is particularly so in view of the certainty 
that millions of persons will pay an income tax for the 
first time when this bill becomes a law. 

All who now pay taxes will pay more taxes—probably 
a great deal more. But there is a slowly dawning con- 
sciousness that the tax base must be broadened. The 
average citizen does not understand this term. It means 
simply this: unless a great many more people pay taxes, 


we will not raise the funds necessary for defense and 
lease-lending. If the Government should confiscate all 
of the income in the upper brackets, the total take would 
be relatively small. By one device or another, all who 
earn anything are going to be taxed. It will nevertheless 
come as a rude shock to many who are now, for the first 
time, earning as much as $75 a week, to discover that 
they must pay an income tax. Granted it will be “good 
for their souls,” but if it happens to be $50 or $100, it is 
going to influence their decision to save. 

All this is just another way of saying that we cannot 
contract purchasing power by democratic processes 
without telling our people what they may expect. It is 
worth repeating that they must be assured that their 
property rights in savings will be respected. They must 
also know how much taxes they will have to bear. 


IL 1s highly unrealistic to say that the amount of the 
tax can be better determined when the extent of the 
savings offered is known. The process works just the 
other way. In view of the colossal sums to be raised, 
every earner has got to give something. There is no 
group sufficiently favored to provide all that is needed. 
This time, the tax comes home to John Citizen. At the 
same moment he is asked to save and advance his sav- 
ings to his Government. There is ample reason to be- 
lieve that he will meet both these obligations if and when 
he knows their extent. 

Slowly, but surely, the mills of the gods are grinding. 
Deficit financing was possible in a single emergency. 
Even then the limits of safety were not observed. Now 
that the threat of war has created a new emergency, the 
whole economy feels the shock to its very keel. Fortu- 


The chart below, showing the estimated total tax burden of 
various income classes, was prepared by the Defense Finance 
Section of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
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WINDOW DISPLAY \ 
Many banks are offering 
tax budget plans for those 
who wish to save while re- 
ceiving their 1941 incomes 
to pay Federal and state 
income taxes early in 1942. 
The Franklin Society for 
Home Building and Sav- 
ings, New York, used this 
attractive window display 
to advertise its tax budget 
plan 


nately the timbers are good and the ship can ride even 
these heavy seas, but all the factors of safety must be 
scrupulously observed. At this juncture the Government 
needs the saver, far more than the saver needs the Gov- 
ernment; therefore, the saving, tax-paying citizen has 
the right to know the whole story. He is just now asking 
some embarrassing questions, but it will be well to give 
him forthright answers. 

As usual some sound principles will have to be com- 
promised to political expediency. A far larger percentage 
of the cost of defense could be met by taxation if a levy 
were made on gross income or a general sales tax were 
applied, but such items need not be discussed because 
they will not happen. Nevertheless, the tax base will be 
broadened, because mass contributions are the only 
kind which will provide the requisite funds. The net 
effect of this situation will be the gradual but insistent 
demand for a thorough going review of the process of 
deficit financing and an exposure of the ultimate in- 
solvency which is inherent in it. 

Perhaps a good way to begin is to overhaul the con- 
cept of national income. The term is not descriptive. Al- 
most daily, the American people are informed that when 
the defense program reaches its peak, the national in- 
come will be 100 billion dollars annually. Even if this is 
true, it is not a cause for rejoicing. As generally em- 
ployed, the words “national income” mean the amount 
of purchasing power which is annually distributed. Put 
another way—national income is the total of wages and 
salaries paid by every type of business and by all 
branches of government, plus all of the interest and divi- 
dends paid from any source whatsoever. National income 
is the total amount which all of our people have to spend 
in a single year from these sources. It does not follow that 
all will be spent, but it is all potential purchasing power. 


We ARE also told that when the national income 
reaches 100 billion dollars as a result of the defense and 
lease-lend spending, the Government will be able to 
take enough of it by taxation to cover a large part of its 
expenditures. This is astonishing doctrine. It is econom- 
ics & la Alice in Wonderland. It is the bootstrap theory. 
It is the principle of running as fast as possible in order 
to stand still. 
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WORSINGER 


The wealth producing process in this country consists 
principally in labor and saving. Farmers, mechanics, 
tradesmen, transport workers and all others who labor 
in creating wealth in all its forms, apply their labor, re- 
ceive their wage in one form or another and save a por- 
tion of that which they produce. Management quickens 
and increases the productivity of the processes. Stripped 
of all the jargon such as wages, salaries, interest, divi- 
dends, mortgages, and similar terms, wealth is produced 
by labor and saving; the labor of all who work, from the 
least skilled to the highest genius; the saving of all— 
regardless of the amount. 


In neither peace time nor in war time is national in- 
come a fund. It is produced every day and the greater 
part of it is spent every day. Only a fraction of it is 
saved. When national income is the result of a whole na- 
tion at work in producing real wealth, it is possible to 
consider it a valid source of taxation. But at all times, 
computations of national income have included the 
expenditures of government, which means that indus- 
try, agriculture, and commerce really produced the 
wealth, but the Government took a portion of the prod- 
uct to pay its employees and maintain its services. 

Today we are engaged in building a vast military ma- 
chine and in supplying aid to the democracies. A greater 
and greater part of the wages now distributed, yes and 
of the interest and dividends, comes from defense ex- 
penditures. But this government spending is in a large 
part borrowed money. Therefore, the national income 
tends more and more to be “national outgo”. Suppose 
the Government borrows a million dollars, then pays it 
out in wages to munitions workers, in interest to bond- 
holders, in subsidies to farmers. Suppose it then says to 
all who have received any of the million: “You must 
now pay taxes on all you received. You must also save 
some and lend it to me again so that I may pay it out 
and tax it and borrow it some more.” Can such a process 
be called productive? 

Distributing borrowed money as wages and interest 
and then taxing it in the hands of the recipients should 
not be made to appear as a productive operation, nor 
should it be called—prosperity. If the American people 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 
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Score One for Modernization .. . 


1. John and Sam had always 
been competitors of the first 
water 


5. As is wont to come about 
with most rivalries, a chal- 
lenge was hurled 


9. Sam jumped into the fray 
with very little aplomb and 
less finesse 


13. “The answer,” the banker 
said, “is modernization” 


2. They both sold women’s 
ready-to-wear, and the rivalry 
was intense 


6. Sam claimed he could get a 
whale of a lot more business 
than John 


10. He began cutting prices 
to the bone 


14. He explained to John 

that the better the store 

looked, the better class of 
women it would attract 


3. John’s shop looked like 


this 


7. And when John heard the 

challenge he was ready to 

fight tooth and nail, but in a 
nice way 


11. And a great many women 
paid him patronage 


15. And the better the store’s 
reputation, the better mer- 
chandise it could display 


8. The battle was on 


12. John scratched his head, 
went to his banker and asked 
for the answer 


16. The better the merchan- 
dise, the higher the prices, the 
bigger the profits, and so on 
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17. John scratched his head 

again and said it seemed like 

putting the cart before the 

horse but that he’d try any- 
thing once 


21. Sam found that his vol- 
ume was great, but that his 
profits were little 


25. Finally Sam gave up and 
said John my boy you win 


29. Then one fine day Sam 

and John realized there was 

only one direction to modern- 
ize and that was—up 
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18. So John modernized 


22. The type of woman who 

adored shopping in his em- 

porium was the type who 
wouldn’t pay her bills 


26. How in the holy smoke 
did you do it? 


30. And each needed about 
twice as much foundation in 
order to build upper stories 


19. While Sam cut prices. 
And the lower Sam cut his 
prices . 


23. Curiously enough, the 
traffic was terrific in John’s 
store 


27. Sam went to the bank and 
said he wanted a moderniza- 
tion job just like John’s 


31. So what happened? Well . . 
between 18th and 19th Streets . . 


Mr. Irwin and Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick are on the staff of the 
Purse Company, Chattanooga 


20. . . . the more John mod- 
ernized 


24. His wares were attracting 
smart women from all over 
the city 


28. When Sam’s store finally 
got on a par with John’s, most 
of the women shopped be- 
tween 18th and 19th Streets 


- it’s a prosperous spot 
- the merchandise is 


high class, the prices are reasonable, and the entrepreneurs 
are making money 
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Directors and Loan Applications 


MILTON WRIGHT 


This is the eighth in a series of articles by Mr. WRIGHT 
on the general subject of the duties and responsibilities of 
bank directors. 


brake on a too-enthusiastic management,” says 
a Western banker. 

“Anybody can say no; the really valuable director is 
the one who knows how to say yes,” declares a banker 
in the East. 

These two expressions of opinion are not representa- 
tive of sections of the country so much as they represent 
viewpoints that are as far apart as the two shores of the 
continent. There is merit in each, and somewhere be- 
tween lies the road to maximum service and profit. 

“T want to make as good a showing as possible,”’ the 
one manager explains. “The more loans I make, the 
greater is our profit. I seek loans actively. Sometimes 
my desire for business is likely to becloud my judgment; 
sometimes insufficient knowledge is likely to make me 
take a disastrous course. 


Mi true function of a board of directors is to act as 
a 


Taar is where the board of directors comes in. These 
men have all been in the community longer than I have. 
Each is a leading man in some special line of business 
and knows people and conditions here more intimately 
than I do. Each has good judgment. They can see pit- 
falls in what looks to me like firm ground. 

“T analyze every loan application the best I can. If 
I don’t think it ought to be granted, I so decide, and that 
is the end of it. I lay before the board only those ap- 
plications where I have a positive recommendation to 
make. In effect, the board says in each case: ‘Here is 
another loan application; let’s see if we can find any- 
thing the matter with it.’ If they can’t find any weak- 
nesses, the man gets his loan. That this is a safe policy 
is indicated by our exceptionally low record for losses.”’ 

In sharp contrast, we have the opinion of the executive 


Loans for Defense 


Bank loans for defense purposes show a substan- 
tial increase, according to the latest survey of loan 
commitments made by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. This increase, also, is reflected in the steady 
rise indicated by the chart at the right showing the 
curve for all types of loans. 

On March 31, 1941, 345 of the large banks in 137 
cities had defense loan commitments of $934,197 ,688, 
with $429,050,262 in loans actually outstanding. 

A similar survey by the Association as of the 
year-end revealed that 195 large banks in 80 cities 
had defense loan commitments of $574,417,474, of 
which $248 ,191,668 had been taken up. 


manager of a small Eastern bank known throughout the 
country for his wide knowledge of credit matters. 

“A bank is like any other business organization,”’ he 
asserts. ‘It makes money not by turning down business, 
but by doing all the business it can. Our job is to make 
loans. We want every one of them we can find justifica- 
tion for granting. 

“Naturally, we want to be safe. Before we grant an 
application we must be satisfied that the loan is going 
to be repaid. We must know how the money for repay- 
ment is going to be provided. 


Wane we are fully conscious of our obligation to 
protect the funds of our depositors and our stockholders, 
we also realize that there is an obligation to the business 
life of the community, an obligation which, in times like 
the present, amounts to a patriotic duty. People who 
need cash or credit for a legitimate enterprise are en- 
titled to it. They have a right to expect that they can get 
it at the bank, if it is reasonably certain that the bank 
is going to be paid back. 

“Time after time our directors have proved invaluable 
in finding that necessary assurance of repayment. Every 
reasonable application for credit can be granted if only 
somebody will take the time and trouble to find a way. 
Often the borrower himself doesn’t realize how good a 
risk he is—that is, he doesn’t know just what makes 
him a good risk. 

“Dig around among the assets of the average man and 
you will find some security or some collateral that will 
make his credit good. Recently we made a substantial 
loan to a man who had no apparent assets except his 
wife’s jewelry. We didn’t want the jewelry, but we knew 
how much he valued it. That’s what made it good 
collateral. We had something that would bring him 
back to satisfy his obligation. 

“Tndividually and collectively, our directors are mo- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 


Loans of all types, reflected by chart below, have increased 
17 per cent since June 1940 


LOANS REPORTED 
BY BANKS 
IN 101 CITIES 


4000 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


8,400 

source: J F MAMJ JAS OND J FMA™ 

Feo Reserve puuetin. 1940 1941 
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A Detense Bond 


Savings Account 


HEN the Federal Reserve Bank’s first circular 
describing the new defense bonds and stamps 
reached the New Milford (Connecticut) Savings 
Bank the officers decided at once that their institution 
should wholeheartedly support the Government’s Schedule of amounts to be deposited weekly 
effort. 


It was agreed that a series of advertisements should 
be started as soon as possible leading up to the opening UNITED STATES 
sale on May 1. The first copy appeared in the New DEFENSE SAVINGS BOND Bond 
Milford Times on March 27—“ the first such advertise- ay account 
ment to appear in any newspaper in the country, to payment 
the best of my knowledge,” says Elmer H. Worthington, nana ~_ ticket to 
assistant treasurer of the bank. The same copy appeared sialon — 
in a neighboring weekly paper the following day. The Account Number making « 
next five issues of these newspapers carried quarter _—— regular 
page advertisements announcing the coming sale of deposit. 
defense bonds and urging that the people do their share ae 
in financing the defense program. - 

“Tnasmuch as one of the aims of the Treasury in on all 
promoting the sale of defense bonds is to have people these 
purchase bonds from current income,” Mr. Worthington forms are 
writes, “it was decided that a plan should be worked out a — “ 
for systematic saving for the securities. peo rw tl 
“6 and blue 

Tae question whether the form for weekly or monthly New Milford Savings Bank effect. 


deposits should be a coupon book or a passbook was 
debated; and it was decided that a pe account for a 
the purchase of these bonds would tie in the depositor 
as a depositor having a savings account in our bank. 
The question of the need for a special account when 
stamps in small denominations were available was also 
discussed. The objection to the exclusive use of savings 
stamps is that they can be exchanged only for Series 
E bonds. Also, at the present time, they can be ex- 


UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE SAVINGS BOND 


Non-interest Account 


Closing 
changed for the bonds only at post offices; furthermore,  ticket— 


there is the safety element, as the stamps are the same __ to be used 
as cash and if lost could not be replaced. We also thought — 
that an agreement to make regular payments would help 


Account 


to make the plan more effective. ecalieiie 

“Accordingly, we drafted a form of agreement to be to buy a 
put in the front of the passbook and to be filled out by bond or 
the teller when the depositor opens his account. That When 
agreement is reproduced below: ga 


Being total amount due on 
my Savings Bond Account 


Purchase Price of Bond $............ joo 
Weekl rawn 


y 
Monthly Payment $........ 
AGREEMENT FOR SPECIAL PASSBOOK 


This special passbook is issued and is to be used only for 
deposits in this Bank’s Defense Savings Bond Account, and the 
depositor agrees to make a deposit therein of $.......... in 

week weeks 
each month hereafter for a period of 


FOR CLOSING ACCOUNT 


June 1941 


Schedule for Deposits 
$25 Series E $50 Series E $100 Series E $100 Series F $100 Series G 
$iss 10 weeks 20 weeks weeks 
we’ 
$2.00 SO weeks 
Semi-moathly Depowt of 
$3.70 10 months 
$5.00 10 months 
10 months 
$3.75 10 months 
$7.50 10 months 
$7.40 10 months 
Check ... 
Cash . 
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such date and for such further period as such depositor may 
desire and as the bank shall agree to. 


(For convenience of the depositor deposits may be made in 
advance weekly, semi-monthly or monthly to coincide with the 
pay days of the depositor.) 


Also that, when the amounts so deposited shall aggregate the 

the depositor will present the passbook 

and a withdrawal order to the Bank with instructions to the 

Bank to purchase a Series .... Defense Savings Bond for the 
depositor up to the amount of the withdrawal. 


The depositor understands and agrees that the total amount 
on deposit as shown by such passbook can be withdrawn at 
any time but that partial withdrawals cannot be made. Also 
that the account is subject to the By Laws of the Bank and to 
the Laws of this State. 


“In the back of the passbook is a description of the 
three series of bonds. 


Au the forms used in our plan are in red, white and 
blue. The forms, in addition to the passbooks, are: 

“1. Schedule for deposits—showing the amounts 
that can be deposited to buy bonds of E, F, and G series. 

“2. Bond account payment ticket—to be used when 
making the regular deposit. 

“3. Closing ticket—to be used when the account has 
reached an amount sufficient to buy a bond or the 
account is being withdrawn. 

“4. The American Bankers Association circular, 
describing defense bonds with the insert ‘Our “Save- 
For-A-Bond” Plan’. The agreement provides that no 
partial withdrawals may be made and the payment 
tickets state it is a non-interest account. The other 
forms used are our regular forms. A separate index 
book is used and a stock ledger card; also, separate 
control is run and the total deposits appear on our 
balance sheet as United States defense bond accounts. 

“We keep track of a depositor’s use of his account 
by employing the same ledger card when another ac- 
count is opened by the same depositor. For example, 
John Smith opens Account A-45 for the purchase of a 


NEW MILFORD * 


* * SAVINGS BANK 


NEW MILFORD CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 


HELP YOURSELF... 


U 


DEFENSE 
SAVINGS 
BOND « « 
ACCOUNT 


AVATL ABLE 


Left, savings account book 
for defense 
purchases; center, A. 
circular describing the dif- 
ferent series of defense bonds 


% HELP YOUR COUNTRY 


Buy 
UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE 
BONDS 


| Uncle Sam Needs Your Help! 
ON MAY 1, 1941 


All Over the Country Defense 
Bonds and Stamps will 
appearing go on Sale. 
before Subseribe for them at this Bank. Weekly, 
May I— se or monthly payments can be 
when the 
bonds 
were 
offered to 
the public 
—and 
after they 
were 
available 
to the pur- 
chasers 


One of 

a series 
of news- 
paper 
advertise- 
ments 


New Milford Savings Bank 
New Milford, Connecticut 
Use the Coupon below for further details: 
New Milford Savings Bank 
New Milford, Connecticut 
Please send me details about buying Defense 
Boads in $25.00, $50.00, $100.00, 


} $500.00, and () $1,000.00 denominations 
(Please check the denomination you woul] like to buy) 
© By one payment. 

(© By Weekly payments. 
© By Semi-Monthly payments. 
© By Monthly payments. 

(Check method of payment desired) 


Name. 
Address 


$100 Series E bond in 10 months by the monthly deposit 
of $7.50. He is given an application form and a closing 
ticket with instructions to mail or bring them into the 
bank with his tenth payment, at that time receiving the 
bond, if it is Series E, or by mail a few days later if it 
is Series F or G. When these are received, we cancel 
the passbook and file the ledger card away for future use. 

“Tn another month John Smith may decide he wants 
to buy a $50 bond in five months by paying $3.75 semi- 
monthly. In that case we use a blank defense account 
passbook, write in his old number, A-45, and use his old 
ledger card. By this method if John Smith has a tendency 
to open an account, keep it up for a short time and then 
close it out, we have the record of his accounts on one 
card and can refuse to open any more for him. 

“A complete set of the special forms and passbook 
can be purchased for about 10 cents per 
account, which, measured in goodwill 
and the new regular depositor in your 
institution, makes it worth trying. How- 
ever, the defense account will not be a 
success overnight. 

“During the next few months more 
and more emphasis will be put on 
buying from current income. These 
accounts can be tied in with factory 
payroll deductions and with the public 
schools. 

“Tt is the job of savings banks to 
encourage a steady habit of thrift. The 
use of a plan ‘for saving to buy a de- 
fense bond’ combines patriotism and 
this virtue with a benefit both to the 
depositor, the bank and the country.” 


bond 


savings 


An interview with B. M. Edwards, 
banking consultant to the United States 
Treasury Department, appearing on page 
25, discusses the sale of defense bonds 
nationally. 
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“TANKING” is just one of Recordak’s func- 
tions. Steadily this bank-perfected “photo- 
graphic worker” extends its scope to other fields. 
For example...in 71 of the country’s most 
efficiently managed department stores, it dupli- 
cates charge account sales checks photographically. 
The store keeps the “photographic duplicate” — 
the customer gets the original sales check which 
she signed at the time of purchase. And look what 
happens— 
60% reduction in machine equipment, 98% reduc- 


Bank-Pioneered 
RECORDAK 


now on the job 
at 71 big 
department 
stores 


tion in storage space and expense, and 40% reduc- 
tion in number of customer complaints—with a 
consequent reduction of 50% in the cost of han- 
dling such complaints. 

Recordak has earned a place in your bank by its 
record in thousands of other banks. It’s saving 
them up to 45% net on per item costs, up to 50% 
on supplies, up to 98% in storage space. Recordak 
is rented; not sold. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bank Model Recordak. Speeds 
up transit operations, photo- 
graphs paid checks, protects 
bank and depositor. 


Reversible Recordak. For pho- 
tographing both sides of checks 
and large forms in a single op- 
eration. 


Recordak Junior. For smaller 
banks, and special departments 
of large banks (tellers’ cages, 
filing departments, etc.). 


Commercial Recordak. Photo- 
graphs all bank forms. Widely 
used for the Recordak System 
of Single Posting. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Clips, above, from the high school 

press. Below, over 6,000 stories ap- 

peared in state’s 500 newspapers 
during four months of contest 


High School Contestants, Venturia 
Jr. College, above; Colusa High team, 
representing four nationalities, below 


California 


16,000 High School Students 


HE second statewide high school public speaking contest sponsored by 
[i California Bankers Association has just been concluded. 
Statistically, the contest attracted more than 16,000 participants 
from 355 schools, representing many nationalities, compared with 14,000 
young people from 296 schools in the first contest last year. It is estimated 
that the speakers who discussed ‘The Responsibility of American Citizen- 
ship” or a related subject, reached a total audience of 325,000 persons. 

Intangible results were numerous; some of them are thus suggested by 
J. E. Drew, director of public relations of the association: 

“This program has had a far reaching influence. Through its sponsorship 
bankers of the state have won acclaim from the men and women of their 
communities. Newspapers were generous with space and pictures in telling 
the story of each meet. Clearinghouses and groups of local bankers have 
united in adding generous prizes to those provided by the association. Good- 
will, shared by students, educators, bankers and the men and women of the 
community, has been an outstanding characteristic of this great American 
citizenship program.” 

First prize, as last year, was a trip to Honolulu, with other vacation trips, 
in the state, to second and third place winners. Each winner has the privilege 
of taking a parent on the trip. In addition, silver trophies were awarded to 
students winning regional championships, while county and zone winners re- 
ceive gold medals. Each participant in the contest received an honor award. 


The contest opened February 10; the finals took place in San Francisco on 
May 16. 


The purpose of the contest, said A. J. Gock, in announcing it last Winter as 
president of the association, was “to stimulate a keener appreciation of the 
principles and responsibilities of citizenship among the young men and 
women of California who, in a few short years, will become voters and thereby 
play an important part in perpetuating the American form of government.” 

P. D. Houston, president of the American Bankers Association, was one of 
the bankers who congratulated the association on its “progressive program”’. 

“*The Responsibility of American Citizenship,’” he said, ‘‘should be im- 
pressed upon the minds of the youth of our country, and probably the neces- 
sity is greater today than ever before due to world-wide disturbed conditions 
and the efforts that are being put forth to destroy our democracy.” 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive manager of the Association, said the contest 
should prove to be “a clearinghouse, aiding us to maintain our individual 
rights and yet demonstrating how the responsibilities which go with our 
rights can be translated into effective action. 


G. C. Haas, presenting a silver trophy to Santa Monica High School winner, below, left; speakers in a Los Angeles dis- 
trict meet, right, one of 90 qualifying contests held in state 
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Youth Speaks « 


Talk on American Citizenship 


“We often hear and read of our rights as American citizens. These rights 
are inherent in our scheme of things. Days like the present, however, require 
that we give serious consideration to our responsibilities as citizens. Every 
right to be worthwhile must carry with it a compensating responsibility. 
Outstanding in these hours of emergency is the responsibility of unified 
action.” 


Tae contest, conducted through the association’s public relations committee, 
had few and simple rules. Each high school selected its representative and an 
alternate in its own way. In county and zone contests, and later in regional 
eliminations, the number of youthful speakers was narrowed down to 10 
finalists. 

Some of the preliminary competitions were held before student assemblies. 
Others were made part of the programs of local service clubs and business 
groups. Still others became community affairs which had county-wide atten- 
tion and support. 

The specific subjects, related to the contest theme, from which the 
students could select their topics included: 

““Youth’s Responsibility in National Defense”; ‘Keeping Faith with 
America”; ‘‘Can American Youth Meet the Challenge of Foreign Isms?”’; 
“Responsibility for the Cost of Self-government’’; ‘““The Civic Duties of 
Youth”; ‘Requirements of a Free People”; ‘American Youth and the 
Maintenance of Free Enterprise”; ‘‘ New Frontiers for American Youth”; 
“Youth’s Responsibility ina Democracy ”’; and ‘“‘ What Do I Offer America?” 


And So The Winners 


San Francisco, Calif. 17 1010A 
BANKING, 22 East 40th Street, New York City 
State Championship California contest won by Marvin Marsh, Belmont 
High School, Los Angeles; second, Don Hitchcock, Red Bluff High School; 
third, Betty Mork, Shafter High School—only girl in contest; fourth, 
George Hagmaier, St. Joseph’s High School, Alameda; Fifth, James 
McGinley, Santa Maria High School. 

J. E. Drew 


J. C. Farmer presents gold medal to 
Joseph Sher, San Pedro High School, 
above; Roddy Gorney, Beverly-Beach 
district, shows medal to his dad, below 


Mattole Union High School team, at 


Petrolia 


(school 


in 


rear), 


above; 


Long Beach—five schools sent teams to zone meet. Below, left, contestants at luncheon attended by 300 Rotarians: 
right, group of senior bankers from local and Los Angeles banks 
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Junior Banking 


H. W. WOOD 


Mr. Woon is treasurer of The Pawtucket Institution for 
Savings. 


Rhode Island, turns its entire facilities over to 
junior bankers each Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons, between 4 and 5. 

This group—ranging from five months to 18 years— 
are entirely “‘on their own”. They make deposits, with- 
drawals and, in general, conduct themselves as their 
elders do during regular banking hours—with the possi- 
ble exception of ganging up at the water fountain and 
the problem of parking scooters, bicycles and pets. Aside 
from the very smallest, few youngsters are accompanied 
by parents. The whole psychology of the plan is based 
upon giving the youngsters an opportunity to learn 
by doing. 


Ts Pawtucket Institution for Savings, Pawtucket, 


The mechanics of the plan are simple. The bank follows 
the same procedure as on regular accounts, but tellers 
are required to make out deposit and withdrawal slips. 
A different color is used on passbooks and ledgers to 
identify accounts and regular posting machines are 
employed. Junior accounts are opened with a minimum 
of five cents and deposits are thereafter accepted for 
five cents or more. Accounts earn interest upon reaching 
a $5 balance. 

After an experimental year of operation, this unique 
plan has made a surprising record. Despite the fact that 
seven windows are required two afternoons each week, 
the bank has rarely exceeded a 40-hour week schedule. 
By eliminating the cost of maintaining a separate school 
department, additional equipment and clerks, the 
venture has proved most economical. 

Deposits are fairly regular and vary from five cents to 
$5. Withdrawals are infrequent and peak toward 
Christmas. Average transactions during a junior banking 
hour range from 120 to 150. New accounts average 10 
daily. The average balance is 70 cents. As of April 1, the 
plan registered 1,843 active junior bankers with $7,182 


The youngest junior bank depositor—aged five months—to 
receive the official minimum balance badge 


on deposit. Since its inauguration only 225 accounts 
have been closed. 

Advertising in local papers, school publications, 
school book covers and movies is more or less responsible 
for the success of the plan. Copy is directed to the 
individual student and he is sold on a savings program 
and visits the bank of his own volition. Obviously, how- 
ever, there has developed strong parent and teacher 
support, but it is exercised on the “outside”’. 


One of the features most appealing to the youngsters is 
the junior banker emblem—in the form of a tie-clasp for 
boys and charm bracelet for girls. These are distributed 
when accounts reach a 25 cent balance. This badge 
makes the youngster proud as a peacock. They are worn 
everywhere and help influence classmates and playmates 
to join up. 

From the standpoint of developing initiative, charac- 
ter and personal experience, the bank contends there’s 
nothing equal to this program. Its objective is primarily 
to develop thrift among the younger generation—but 
on a basis which will promote friendly personal contact. 
And, the bank reports, this program has done more to 
stimulate parent interest in systematic saving than any 
other means. 


Young depositors, below, left, come directly from school to make deposits. When balances reach 25 cents, official 
badges are awarded to depositors. Below, right, a girl’s pin and a boy’s clasp 
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NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street - CHICAGO: | No. LaSalle Street « SAN FRAN- 
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Philadelphia + Kansas City, Mo + St. Louis » New Orleans + Minneapolis 
Dallas » Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle, Wash + Honolulu, T. H. 


LOANS 


* Here are loans that practically liqui- 
date themselves—INVENTORY LOANS 
secured by Lawrence Warehouse Re- 
ceipts. Your customers like these loans 
because they make additional working 
capital available. Your Bank will find 
them very satisfactory because they are 
amply secured loans which, to all intents 
and purposes, ARE AUTOMATICALLY 
RETIRED: The customers’ marketable in- 
ventories are hypothecated to your Bank 
(being segregated on the customers’ own 
premises). The loans are repaid, in pro- 
portion as the goods are released by your 
Bank, until the entire inventories are mar- 
keted and the loans paid in full. This 
process can be repeated in accordance 
with customers’ needs and your Bank's 
desire for sound and adequately secured 
loan business. * Write to any Lawrence 
System office today for free booklets 
describing how these “self-liquidating 
loans” can help to increase both loan 


totals and profits for YOUR BANK 
A Wave NC T EM of field warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGA VENTORY 
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British War Relief Society 


One of the many committees of the British War Relief Society, the food industry committee, is shown above left. 
Left to right, F. W. Gehle, Abraham Krasne, Lord Marley of the House of Lords, W. W. Aldrich, and Clarence 
Francis. Above, right, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff receiving a check from Bertram de N. Cruger 


ERE are about 6,000 banks or bank branches in 
Britain, and hundreds have been bombed. Many 
others have had great difficulty in carrying on their 
operations. A number of bank employees have been 
killed or wounded and others have suffered the loss of 
their possessions. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, is president of the 
British War Relief Society, and Frederick W. Gehle, 
second vice president of the same bank, is director of the 
Commerce and Industry Division. Leading bankers 
actively engaged in the campaign include Gordon S. 
Rentschler, chairman of the board of the National City 
Bank, New York; William S. Gray, Jr., president of 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co.; Leon Fraser, 
president, and S. A. Welldon, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, New York. 


Tae society’s London representative is Bertram de N. 
Cruger, second vice-president of Chase National Bank, 
who is in intimate daily contact with the largest British 
relief agencies. Mr. Cruger keeps the New York offices 
advised by cable on the most urgent needs. 


Since its inception, more than $9,500,000 has been 
raised by the society, and many tons of urgently needed 
supplies have been shipped to Great Britain. 

These include 650 rolling kitchens, 10,000 hospital 
beds and great quantities of blankets, shoes, warm gar- 
ments and medicines. 

Through the 700 or so branches of the society through- 
out the United States funds are raised and turned over 
to Winthrop W. Aldrich as president of the relief society. 
The money is then cabled to London. 
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Above, what night raiders did to a branch of Lloyds 
Bank; below, safe deposit boxes intact the morning 
after a night raid 
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A Letter from London 


H. C. F. HOLGATE 


“ England’s Inflation Preventives” by Dr. HOLGATE 
appeared in the February issue of BANKING. He is a 
Fellow of the Institute of Bankers in England and has 
written a number of books and articles on banking and 
foreign exchange. 


London 


N certain quarters of the City of London we have 
| recently walked into an office with the acrid smell 
of burnt papers in our nostrils. The way was strewn 
with the trailing hoses of the London fire brigade, but a 
day’s hard fire-fighting achieved wonders and we could 
soon get about the City without tripping over the hose- 
pipes. And to the disappointment and dismay of our 
new junior clerk the work he had left unfinished over- 
night greeted him in mild reproach on the morrow; the 
work of the banks has not suffered very severely from 
the arson of the Luftwaffe. 

Bank men overseas will be interested to know this, 
and it is only fair that due credit should be given to 
their English colleagues. Right from the start, the 
British banks have considered it their duty to look after 
their own affairs so far as is humanly possible. Most of 
the fire damage is caused by leaving buildings unat- 
tended. An incendiary bomb falls, and no one is there 
to smother it with sand; the blaze soon gets a firm grip 
and then there is no hope of saving the premises. 


BRITISH COMBINE 


A British bank’s air raid precaution squad composed 
entirely of employees 


To avoid this everyone is trained by the bank’s own 
air raid wardens in simple fire drill and stirrup-pump 
practice. My own bank has already received three fire 
bombs and we have disposed of them without allowing 
the building to suffer the slightest damage. As one mes- 
senger was heard to remark (with that faculty for 
humorous mispronunciation so peculiar to the real 
Cockney), “It was only a few insanizary bombs, and we 
doused them in no time”. 

The stability of banking in Britain is a by-word the 
world over, and these events have thrown a new light on 
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its capacity for inspiring confidence. Of late years the 
large-scale undertakings such as municipalities, corpora- 
tions, and statutory companies have found it useful to 
request their bankers to act as managing agents for their 
loans and debentures. In war this has meant that the 
banks have been obliged to keep duplicate photographic 
records of their books and registers in places of safety— 
a service that is of considerable benefit to these special 
customers. 

In a similar way, those private customers who have 
instructed their bank to collect all their dividends are in 
much better care than those who kept the business in 
their own hands. It may be that an unlucky bomb will 
destroy a letter, or the premises to which it is addressed. 
But it would be a marvellous bomb that could destroy 
all the branch offices of the bank in one fell blow, and it 
will normally be thousands of chances to one against 
delay in crediting the income from dividends paid direct 
to the banks as compared with those paid direct to the 
shareholder. I do not know whether my readers abroad 
can use these arguments to induce more customers to 
leave their investment business with their bankers, but 
I feel sure that the value of banking services is per- 
sistently underestimated both in peace and in war. 


Wz have observed that in the United States the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, as the monetary managing author- 
ity, has asked greater powers in order that it may pre- 
vent inflation during the expansion of production which 
the present world situation makes inevitable. To such 
requests we can only nod our heads in wise approba- 
tion. It would be unbecoming in a practical banker to 
insist that every monetary measure in his own country 
is beyond reproach, but one feels impelled to remark 
that the English attitude towards credit expansion 
tendencies has been severe from the outbreak of war. 
We have tried to treat the subject liberally, and this has 
meant that the public has had to be trusted. 

For example, we have unceasingly urged the necessity 
for “ploughing back” increasing incomes (a symptom 
of expanding industrial output) into savings. The result 
has been magnificent. Whether the same attitude would 
meet with a similar response among our American 
cousins I am not competent to say. 

In Great Britain the local bank manager is in contact 
with all classes of his community. He is therefore care- 
fully selected for his capacity to inspire confidence and 
respect. His support for the war effort is invaluable to 
the nation; and if the reader wants to know who it is 
that organizes local thrift clubs, speaks at meetings in 
and out-of-doors on the virtue of lending to the state, 
sits for weary hours on local “savings” committees, and 
answers dozens of inquiries daily on the various govern- 
ment bonds, certificates and the like—well, that fellow is 
the official of the local bank. 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Defense and Uniform Trust Receipts 


[Note: Eleven states have enacted the UNIFORM 
TRUST RECEIPTS ACT: California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon and Tennessee. 
These answers are based in part upon material prepared 
by E. S. Doherty, vice president Plattsburg National 
Bank and Trust Company, Plattsburg, New York. 


What is a trust receipt? 


Tus credit instrument has been used extensively in 
import financing and in automobile financing. It can 
best be explained by an example. The classic one is that 
of the Boston wool importer who wanted to buy Aus- 
tralian wool but did not have the necessary capital. He 
went to his bank and explained his difficulty. The bank 
agreed to loan him enough money for his purchase upon 
the security of the wool to be purchased. The importer 
instructed the grower to ship the wool, sight draft bill of 
lading attached, to the order of the bank, and to send 
the draft and the bill to the bank. Upon the arrival of 
the draft and bill, the importer was notified and he 
executed to the bank a note for the purchase price and a 
trust receipt. In brief, this trust receipt merely acknowl- 
edged receipt of the bill of lading, that it and the goods 
covered thereby were the property of the bank and 
agreed to turn it or them over to the bank upon demand. 
With the delivery of this instrument, the bank paid the 
draft and released the bill of lading to the importer. He 
then could obtain possession of the wool, proceed to 
manufacture it, and, upon completion of processing, sell 
it. During the entire time the banker had a lien good 
against creditors, mortgagees, and everyone except 
purchasers in the regular course of business. Even then 
the banker had a lien on the accounts receivable result- 
. ing from such sale, or the proceeds thereof. 


How does a trust receipt differ from other security devices? 


Oruer than the trust receipt, the tools available 
to the lender who wishes to be secured by personal 
property, are chattel mortgage, the conditional sale 
and pledge. 

The fundamental purpose of the chattel mortgage and 
the trust receipt is materially different. The trust receipt 
gives the lender a security interest in new merchandise 
for an advance to one who is not a consumer and who 
desires only temporary possession of the goods. 

The essential difference between the trust receipt and 
the conditional sale is that the lender is never the seller or 
the original owner of the goods, as is the conditional 
seller. 

Lastly, in a pledge the borrower has title to the goods 
pledged and the lender has possession. In a trust receipt 
transaction it is the other way round, the borrower has 
possession and the lender has a security interest in 
the goods. 
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What formalities must be met in order to have a valid trust 
receipt transaction? 


Tae banker must obtain his security interest in the 
goods at the same time the borrower gets the goods. The 
borrower must receive the goods solely for the purpose 
of selling or exchanging them, or manufacturing or 
processing them for ultimate sale. The consideration for 
the acquisition of such security interest by the lender 
must be either an immediate loan or a firm commitment 
to make a loan, or the release of a pre-existing security 
interest held by the lender. Note.that the consideration 
must be a present one, not a renewal or an extension of 
an existing indebtedness. 

The acquisition of a security interest by the bank 
must be evidenced by a writing. No form is prescribed 
but it should contain a description of the parties, the 
goods or decuments, if any, the purpose for which the 
borrower is to have possession, a requirement that the 
borrower keep the property insured against such hazard 
as the lender considers necessary, a right of immediate 
repossession to the lender, and such other provisions for 
the safety of the loan and the security as the lender may 
deem advisable. Provisions for realization in the event 
of default are statutory and need not be included. 

The filing requirements of the Uniform Trust Re- 
ceipts Act are simple, convenient and inexpensive. A 
single filing with the Secretary of State and payment of 
one dollar at the beginning of a series of trust receipt 
transactions will suffice. The trust receipt itself is not 
filed. Instead a statement is filed, signed by the borrower 
and the bank, setting forth the place of business of the 
parties, the fact that the bank is engaged or expects to 
be engaged in trust receipt financing with the borrower, 
and a description of the goods so to be financed. 


Illustrate how trust receipts can be used to collateralize the 
financing of defense production. 


Assume the government contracts for a large number 
of trucks from the Bee Motor Company. The Bee Com- 
pany in turn places a big order for headlights with the 
Cay Company. The Cay Company’s normal line of 
credit is not great enough to allow for the purchase of 
the necessary glass. It, therefore, consults a bank about 
financing the purchase. After a satisfactory investigation 
of the manufacturing ability and capacity of the Cay 
Company and the character of the officers of that com- 
pany, the Bank agrees to loan enough for the purchase. 
The glass is shipped with bill of lading to the order 
of the bank with sight draft attached. The Cay Com- 
pany executes a note for the purchase price and also a 
trust receipt. The bank thereupon releases the shipment 
to the Company for manufacture into headlights. The 
glass, the completed headlights and any accounts re- 
ceivable representing delivered goods on this order are 
subject to the claims of the bank. 
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Thunder on the Coast — 


EHIND our great guns and other 
B weapons stand less spectacular, 
but no less vital, aids to national secur- 
ity—the men and women who, in ways 
often unseen and unpublicized, are help- 
ing to forge a mighty, armed America. 

Naturally, the commercial banks of 


the nation have rallied to the country’s 


call. Among them, the Chase National 
Bank is doing its share in putting our 
defense gears into mesh. Its active co- 
operation with correspondent banks, 
especially in the solution of their de- 
fense loan problems, assists in bringing 
the strength of the banking structure 


to bear on the needs of the nation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


June 1941 
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Competition for Cash Loans 


The Abundance of Funds Presents a Problem 


WILLIAM G. 


The author is director, Graduate Division of the Boston 
University College of Business Administration. 


o future conditions as well as to the present, there 

should be an earnest attempt made to check the 
unhealthy growth of consumer credit during this critical 
period. If we agree that this defense productivity will 
some day cease, and it may cease abruptly, it takes little 
imagination to see what will happen if we allow, at this 
time, a double demand on our productive capacity—a 
demand for defense goods coupled with an expanding 
consumer goods market. Curtail defense and then you 
have not only a tremendous government debt but also 
a consumption debt which requires repayment. In the 
meantime, the productive capacity has been geared up 
to artificial heights with the result that the next depres- 
sion will indeed plumb depths unknown. 


Fe: the point of view of sound economics, looking 
t 


Taererore it is necessary to give a note of warning. 
The industrial index is soaring upwards, pay-checks are 
growing, unemployment is decreasing and it is antici- 
pated that the national income this year will exceed the 
$80 billion mark. Some business men are already antici- 
pating more business, some believe that instalment 
sales are in for a tremendous rise. They vision the five 
billions of such sales in 1940 will be small compared to 
1941; they talk of a new all-time high, which means over 
$6.5 billion, which was reached in 1929. Lower prices for 
appliances, plus increased income, should prove an in- 
centive for such an expansion program. But such an 
expansion should not take place. If agencies are wise 
they will try to stem this inflationary possibility. Unless 
curbed, we may find the gainfully employed attempting 
to increase their indebtedness for the purchase of radios, 
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automobiles, and other durable goods under the illusion 
that their wages will continue to increase, whereas com- 
mon sense tells them that the tempo of the present de- 
fense program can not continue indefinitely. Unless a 
good deal of self-control is exercised, both by business 
and consumers, there may start a spiral of higher prices 
which will contribute to unhealthy inflation, with sub- 
sequent depression. 

On the other hand, if, during this artificial stimula- 
tion, we seek to have the income recipients conserve on 
their spending and make for savings, then these savings 
may be utilized to develop the demand for consumers’ 
goods which would take up some of the slack in the re- 
adjustment period. There is, and should be, competition 
for cash loans—competition based upon sound princi- 
ples which consider both short and long-range effects. 


Never in our financial history has there been such 
competition in the field of credit. There seems to be a 
superfluity of funds everywhere except in that vitally 
important place, the government coffers. 

What a change since the turn of the century! For- 
merly we apologized if we spoke in terms of millions— 
they seemed such colossal figures. Now we are in the 
billion dollar age; our children, when thinking of gov- 
ernmental expenditures, will automatically add nine 
ciphers. Yes, the supply of funds and credit seems to be 
inexhaustible. Today we find member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System with excess reserves of over $6 
billion—$6 billion of idle money, earning nothing, 
doesn’t seem like the picture of bankers, as painted by 
the cunning politician. Then, too, we find over $9 bil- 
lion of money in circulation—the highest on record. 
This volume can not be explained on the ground of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


Leaders in the consumer credit field are shown below at the American Bankers Association’s first nation-wide Con- 

sumer Credit Conference in St. Louis. Left, Chester C. Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis; J. J. Schur- 

mann, Jr., president, General Motors Acceptance Corp.; and C. H. Watts, president, Beneficial Management Corp. 

Right, Don H. Wageman, American National Bank, Cheyenne; R. A. Prosswimmer, Bank of the Manhattan Co., New 

York; R. B. Umberger, Industrial National Bank, Chicago; H. H. Christensen, American Trust Cé., San Francisco; 
and Harlan T. Pease, Springfield (Mass.) Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
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ONE punched 


card recording of 
a transaction... 


eliminates many future recordings! 


HE punched card method of accounting is enabling 

many important banks to reduce Personal Trust 
Accounting to its simplest form. By this method, trans- 
actions are recorded only once, instead of many 
times. You eliminate many separate postings. 

With punched cards, you can automatically obtain 
detailed analyses of customer accounts and invest- 
ADVANTAGES ments. You can have current information concerning 

os collections, investments, income cash, principal cash, 
Finished reports, statements, lists, 
1 income tax, and court accounting records. 
matically from original records. In addition to permanent machine installations, it is 
Automatic machine action speeds now possible to enjoy the advantages of punched 
routine work, allowing more time card accounting, for many banking operations, on a 
time or complete-job basis, by employing the IBM 


Consider these 


for service to clients. 


Service Bureau. Branches of this Bureau, fully manned 
required. ‘ ene 
and equipped, are located in principal cities. For 
further information write to our general offices, 590 
handled at fit. ’ 
vet ee Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Small Personal Trust Accounts 


3 Only one recording of each entry 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Competition for Cash Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


prosperity or on the ground that prices have been in- 
flated to the point where we need twice as much in 1941 
as we did in 1914 to buy our necessities. No, there is a 
redundancy of funds and it presents an important prob- 
lem to the lending agencies, and to society. These huge 
sums have embodied in them a tremendous potentiality 
for inflation. This is well recognized by the governing 
body of our Federal Reserve System as evidenced by its 
suggestion to Congress that it be given powers to in- 
crease reserve requirements and sterilize gold, and that 
Congress cancel the presidential power to issue 3 billion 
of greenbacks or devaluate gold still further. One sig- 
nificant thing in this report is the statement that the 
board feels that interest rates are too low for savings 
accounts. 

The redundancy of funds arises in large part because 
of the fact that demand has become anemic. Business 
has found little opportunity to make money, hence con- 
traction rather than expansion has been the rule. And, if 
we exclude the growth of governmental debts, and the 
extraordinary defense expenditures which are now tak- 
ing place, the lower interest rates offered by the suppliers 
of funds have not induced demand to put on any great 
weight. 

There has arisen, in the past few months, a tremen- 
dous demand for items for defense. Production goods 
have moved into high gear, employment is increasing, 
and commercial banks are finding a greater demand for 
commercial loans. But there is still a plethora of funds 
and it is this immense supply which leads to the compe- 
tition in the field of credit, and more particularly in the 
field of consumer credit. Agencies are competing for a 
market for their funds. Some institutions are diversify- 
ing their interests so as to get more sources of income. 
Institutions compete against one another, not only 
through differentials in the cost of credit but also in the 
degree of inconvenience or embarrassment encountered 
in the granting of credit. This obesity of supply of funds 
and the undernourishment of demand leads to competi- 
tion for cash loans. 


Bor when we speak of competition for cash loans we 
must realize, as all business men do, that competition 
comes not merely from those engaged in the same line of 
business, but also from substitute goods. So, with con- 
sumer credit: dispersers of this type of credit must be 
conscious of the services and costs of all types of credit, 
cash or otherwise. A person may negotiate a cash loan 
and with the proceeds go and buy a radio or an automo- 
bile. But she can obtain credit without the cash inter- 
mediary; she can go to the department store, or to the 
sales finance company and obtain the merchandise, 
either through a budget plan or a time sales contract. 

It should be remembered that there are some 30,000 
offices dispensing some form of instalment credit to the 
consumer. These agencies in 1939 loaned over $5 billion 
of which 54.8 per cent was negotiated through sales 
finance, and the remainder, 45.2 per cent, through cash 
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lending agencies. If one analyzes the figures we notice a 
marked degree of concentration in the sales finance 
field, whereas in the cash lending agencies we find con- 
siderable decentralization. 

The ease with which stores open up charge accounts, 
and the trend or changes in the terms of instalment buy- 
ing, all affect the demand for cash credit. Therefore, men 
in the consumer cash credit field must not give all their 
time and attention to an analysis of the costs of opera- 
tion of competitors in the same particular field of con- 
sumer credit. They must also realize that credit demand 
is a composite of merchandise credit and cash credit, and 
the changes that take place in each field may be— 
though usually they are not—of greater importance 
than the changes in the total demand for credit. 

From 1929 to 1939 there seems to be a marked shift 
from non-cash retail instalment credit to cash credit. In 
this period, retail instalment credit (year-end totals) 
showed an increase of but 17 per cent whereas the 
change in cash credit agencies in this period was evi- 
denced by a 92 per cent increase. This distribution of 
this increase is shown below: 


END OF YEAR OUTSTANDINGS—CASH CREDIT ! 
BY TYPE OF AGENCY 


1929 and 1938 


(in millions) 
1929 1938 Percentage 
Total Lendings 606.3 1,167.7 Change 92 % increase 
Commercial banks 42.5 248.0 482 
FHA 137.8 501 
Credit Unions 32.0 113.0 253 
Personal Finance 263.2 346.0 31 
Industrial Banks 219.0 230.0 5 
Loan Sharks 49.5 92.9 87 
1 Business Week, September 14, 1940, p. 35. 


since 1934 


Yes, indeed, there is competition for cash loans. Many 
commercial bankers interpret the tremendous growth of 
personal loan departments in commercial banks as prima 
facie evidence of their profitableness and they immedi- 
ately plan to jump on the bank wagon. Such bankers 
should remember that this business is highly competi- 
tive and that these so-called lucrative rates for loans 
may be more than absorbed by the expenses incidental 
to running a relatively small volume business in the con- 
sumer credit field. It would be well-for the commercial 
bankers who contemplate entering this field to consult 
with the Consumer Credit Department of the American 
Bankers Association on the required volume for profit- 
able operation together with the proper techniques. For 
those already operating such departments it would be 
well to consult the Manual of Operating Costs just pub- 
lished by this department of the American Bankers 
Association. 

There is no doubt that the existence of consumer 
credit may render a service both to the individual and 
also to our economy. Consumer credit is available to, 
and is used by all income groups. 
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MORE WORK zw LESS TIME 


Get increased efficiency . .. speed finding, operator’s finger tips. Eliminates 
posting and reference work by putting wasted motions and fatigue. Saves 
your records “on wheels” with the space. Cuts costs. Readily adaptable 
Cardineer. Here is a new DIEBOLD to your present and future records. 
business Tool that brings records to the Write today for complete information. 


OTHER DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS 


for housing and protecting records and money 


ELECTRIC REKORDESK SAFES—DIEBOLD Electric NIGHT DEPOSITORY—win new accounts with 
Rekordesk Safes make savings ledgers and signatures instantly DIEBOLD after-hour deposit service. Dual control 
accessible at tellers windows and provide them with day provides a protected method of handling deposits. This 
and night two-hour fire protection. Hundreds of users are appreciated personal banking service is economical and 
daily housing and protecting some eight million vital earns low insurance rates. Write for full information in- 
records in DIEBOLD Rekordesk Safes. Ask for full details. cluding record system for controlling after-hour deposits, 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY - CANTON, OHIO 

Branches in: New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Pittsburgh + Cleveland + Detreit + Chicago and St. Paul 

* NATIONAL BANK VAULT INSPECTION SERVICE x 
METROPOLITAN AREAS IMMEDIATELY... ANYWHERE IN 24 HOURS 


RECORD SYSTEMS EQUIP- 
J MENT, SAFES, MONEY 
CHESTS, BANK VAULTS. 


EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 
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Bank Use of Protective Bonds 


HORACE ERVIN 


The contract bond is a form of term insurance for a 
specific need, expiring automatically after a contractor 
faithfully performs the terms of his contract. This article 
discusses the place of the new Owner’s Protective Contract 
Bond when the bank, as owner, agent or fiduciary, under- 
takes bonded building or, as lender, accommodates the 
financial requirements of contractors and building supply 
houses. HORACE ERVIN is with the advertising firm of 
Albert Frank—Guenther Law, Inc. 


ing circles. The bank that built and bonded its 

contractor no doubt shared the feeling of inade- 
quacy often conjured up if the contractor defaulted. For 
frequently the bank, particularly the savings institution, 
requires building to legalize, modernize or rehabilitate 
dwellings, apartment houses, “taxpayers”, loft and 
factory buildings—ordinary or extraordinary alterations, 
that must be undertaken to make properties fruitful of 
income. Usually the surety, it was felt, had some sort 
of “out”—often a convenient one. 

It may have been willing enough to meet its financial 
obligation, but the bank had to scout around for a con- 
tractor who could finish what the original contractor 
failed to finish. Besides, the surety would say something 
like this: “You go ahead and complete the job, then 
send us the bills which we’ll pay, up to the limit of our 
liability.” This never worked out so satisfactorily as it 
sounds. Furthermore, the architect, who was the 
bank’s right arm from blueprint beginnings, usually 
felt “crowded” by the presence of a surety who seemed 
only to duplicate his job of supervising construction 
operations. 


(Cine cr bonds have long been a sore spot in build- 


Taar most of this hard feeling has gone by the board 
is proved by the fact that the new Owner’s Protective 
Bond came off the anvil as the product of joint effort 
of surety people and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Now the surety becomes something more than an 
endorser on the contractor’s note, and its liability to the 
bank when the contractor defaults has greater practical 
value. The surety must follow through in these ways: 
1. Within 15 days take on and proceed to complete the job; or 
2. Provide funds so that the owner can have the work com- 
pleted at prices determined by competitive bidding; 
3. Give laborers and material men a direct claim against the 
surety if the contractor defaults in payment. 


By the third provision, banks are relieved of a bother- 
some headache if laborers and material supply men are 
not paid by the contractor. For in most states, these 
claimants may as a rule file a lien not only against the 
contractor but against private property (although not 
against public property). Under the new bond, the 
surety assumes responsibility for debts of this kind 
outstanding against the contractor. 
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When should a bank demand a contract bond? 
Whenever the size of the job and the financial stakes 
involved are of sufficient dimensions to cause serious 
financial loss if the contractor defaults. Note the 
word defaults. The bond only covers the contractor’s 
failure to live up to the terms of his agreement. If he 
agreed to build according to specifications provided 
him, and those specifications are discovered to be 
imperfect, the contractor cannot be said to be in de- 
fault if he follows them. And the surety’s limit of 
liability is, of course, the amount of obligation named 
in the bond. As mortgagee in possession, assignee 
of rents or owner under foreclosure, the bank may 
require the protection of a bond, when building, to 
cover any loss caused by the contractor's default. 
As a fiduciary, the bank’s trust department is sub- 
ject to the laws of various states that shape its conduct 
and determine its responsibiliy when trustee, exec- 
utor, guardian or other agent. The bank’s duty of 
exercising reasonable care in trust administration 
may be considered violated if the estate suffers loss 
normally preventable through a bond of indemnity. 


An incidental effect on building supply costs that may 
arise from the surety’s guarantee is worth noting. Re- 
duction in the cost of materials and supplies in the 
prevailing market may often be anticipated from the 
fact that supply houses now have assurance of a strong, 
institutional pledge of payment. It is not as freely 
bandied about as slang, but if you talk about loading 
material prices to accommodate the element of risk in 
extending credit to builders, men in the trade are apt to 
admit that such a policy is commonly followed by mate- 
rial supply houses. The practice has its business basis. 


Cowretirion for customers and frequent defaults have 
forced material men to guard against deficits themselves 
by exacting a form of credit insurance in higher prices. 
Hereafter the need of doing this is eliminated. For if 
supply houses work on a basis of preferred delivery 
with payment guaranteed, the hidden differential for 
credit risk can be dissolved. In situations formerly 
subject to loading for credit, prices should tend to seek 
bottom in the current scale, and the benefits should be 
passed on to the bank as builder. 

How may loss occur? Here is an example. A $100,000 
construction job that is $75,000 along the way when 
your contractor abandons his contract may not be so 
nearly finished as it appears. It may, in fact, be consid- 
erably further than $25,000 from the finish. The payoff 
comes when you call in Contractor B to pick up the 
hammer where Contractor A left off. The likelihood is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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NOW every bank can economically 
ANALYZE CHECKING ACCOUNTS AND KNOW BANK COSTS 


MONROE full automatic calcula- 
tors with “split-second” automatic 
multiplication simplified the job of 
Bank Account Analysis for The 
First Trust & Deposit Co. of Syra- 
cuse—increased production—and 
reduced overhead. Hereisthestory: 


Analysis job for this bank increased 
9000 accounts 


MONROE increased number of ac- 
counts analyzed per employee 
over 500% 


MONROE decreased overhead—29% 
MONROE also figured interest quar- 
terly on 18,000 accounts 

Thousands of banks analyze check- 
ing accounts with MONROE 
equipment which also includes 
adding-listing and bookkeeping 
machines. 

Ask for “MONROE Simplified 
Methods for Account Analysis” — 
Telephone nearest MONROE Of- 
fice or write direct to 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


June 1941 
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Protective Bond 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
that all the time and trouble and drag- 
ging of his equipment down to the scene 
of your bank’s dilemma, may look 
more like $40,000 than $25,000 to 
him. A peek at the contractor’s method 
of allocating profit by stages of a garage 
job makes this clear. 
GARAGE 
Contractor 
Receives 
$ 50,000 $10,000 
25,000 5,000 
25,000 
$100,000 $15,000 


Contractor's 
Profit 


Stage of 
Construction 
Excavation 
First floor 

Roof 


The above example is for illustrative 
purposes only and is not based upon 
any actual figures. 

Note that the contractor’s profit is 
exacted in the early stages of construc- 
tion, which is frequent procedure. But 
it leaves the final stage without any 
profit, just funds sufficient to cover 
costs. This explains the reason Con- 
tractor B can’t become enthusiastic 
about the last act of a job at the figure 
for which you expected to see Con- 
tractor A complete it. At this juncture, 
the $100,000 project estimated be- 
comes $115,000 actual, if B demands 
$40,000 to complete operations. 


1 


Investment Service 


The experience of seventy-seven years 
and immediate contact with principal 
cities make the services of our Bond 
Department of particular value to 
correspondent banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93 
Teletype CGO 987 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


And there’s the rub. For the bank 
never dreamed of nor budgeted this un- 
foreseen expense. Will a board of 
directors authorize the additional $15,- 
000 to complete? Will beneficiaries look 
favorably upon this extra debit to trust 
principal or to trust income when the 
bank acts as a fiduciary? Or in broader 
brackets where building costs millions, 
can an additional bond issue be floated 
to arrange completion of a project so 
that it will become income paying by 
the time the scissors are applied to the 
first coupon? Logically, no such action 
is to be expected. 


Tae Owner’s Protective Bond has a 
certain stabilizing value that is signi- 
ficant when the bank lends money to a 
contractor. Ordinarily to repay a loan 
made from the bank the contractor 
must complete his assignment and 
himself realize payments. But fre- 
quently it is the materialman who shuts 
down a job by discontinuing supplies 
at the mere whisper that a contractor’s 
credit standing is wobbly. Now with a 
bond provision giving supply houses 
direct claim against the surety if the 
contractor fails to pay, materialmen 
are freed of the fear of holding the bag 
and need not dam off vital building 
items with that provocation. By the 
same token, a bank discounting the 
receivables of a material supply house 
is apt to encounter less risk if the signa- 
ture of the maker (that is, the con- 
tractor) enjoys the backing of a reput- 
able surety. 

Most jobs that are started are fin- 
ished, but sometimes one way or an- 
other. The history of construction is 
the history of snags and of default. 
Here are a few stimulating examples: 

A contractor working on three different 
jobs in Washington, D. C., apparently 
yielding to an urge, collected all he 


could from all three owners, skipped 
town and went to the races. 


“I Am the One Who Needs a Convoy” 


THOMAS FROM ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 
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Distinction 

What happens when hazards cause 
loss brings out a minute distinction 
that governs all action of the bond. 
The intent of the bond is to cover the 
fault or the default of a contractor, not 
the occurrence of hazard. Therefore, 
if rain seeps into mortar and makes it 
dry and flaky instead of solid, there is no 
recovery under this bond because the 
contractor presumably wasn’t at fault. 
But if the contractor could have pre- 
vented this mishap with proper board- 
ing or covering but failed to, he is to 
blame and this occurrence, therefore, 
comes within the scope of the bond. 


This loser unfortunately had no 
recourse: 


In the Middle West a contractor build- 
ing an extension to a courthouse was 
told by an irate judge that if he made 
any more noise that interfered with 
court proceedings he would be held in 
contempt of court. The contractor had 
to work his men overtime, including 
night shifts (paying time and a half) 
and not only sacrificed his entire profit 
but was forced to swallow a substantial 
loss on the job. 


Call this miscalculation: 


After contracting to build a levee on a 
river in the South, a contractor pur- 
chased an expensive crane some dis- 
tance from the construction site. Then 
he had to default because it took all 
his liquid assets and an eternity of time 
to haul the machinery through marsh 
and swamp, around private property, 
to the scene of action. 


Tuere are numerous reasons why a 
contractor may fail. (1) He may be the 
victim of lack of experience; (2) he 
may be stalemated by an over-exten- 


Emil Schram, chairman of the RFC, is 
president-elect of the New York Stock 
Exchange 


ONDER WOOD-STRATTON 


June 1941 


sion of work, (3) lack of liquid assets 
(cash) may stop progress; (4) labor 
troubles may be the cause; (5) the 
contractor may need adequate ability 
to supervise the work; (6) he may be 
undermined by the occurrence of crime, 
such as employee dishonesty or bur- 
glary; (7) hazards of nature, such as 
fire or windstorm; (8) expected mate- 
rials may arrive late or be diverted to 
another job; or (9) the contractor may 
let your project die of neglect as he 
gives attention to another job. 

The main general advantages of the 
Owner’s Protective Bond are (1) that 


Food 
Iron ® 


stone, 


qextiles 
TransP° 


“cash from the surety is immediately 
available to complete construction, 
thus eliminating the necessity of wait- 
ing until completion before settling; 
(2) claims of laborers and materialmen 
for payment may be made directly to 
the surety; and (3) there is the pos- 
sibility of lower material costs in cases 
where prices have been “loaded” to 
accommodate credit risks. 

Naturally, when the contractor is 
bonded, he is due for a certain measure 
of scrutiny. In this is an element of pro- 
tection for the bank as lender, owner, 
manager, fiduciary. 
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We have loaned .. 
and are loaning 


MILLIONS of DOLLARS 
to speed the 
National Defense Program 


and stand ready to extend the fullest coop- 
eration to banks throughout the country 
in financing Government defense orders. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
67 COMPLETE BANKING Offices IN GREATER NEw YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


This material is compiled for 
Banxin¢ by Albert Journeay, who is 
in charge of the Purse Company’s 
Chicago office. 


LLIAM KEOGH, lieutenant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, retired, now a 
member of the protection de- 

partment of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York City, was born to the 
Army and has followed a career that has 
taken him with fighting forces to the 
four corners of the world. 

The son of a British officer, Lieuten- 
ant KEoGH served in the Boer War and 
holds the King’s and Queen’s Medal 
and the Distinguished Service Medal. 


Lt. Keogh 


In 1907 he came to the United States 
on a visit, got nostalgia for Army life 
and joined the marines. He served as 
enlisted man, warrant officer, chief 
marine gunner, and lieutenant. He saw 
active duty in nearly all home and 
overseas marine posts before being 
retired in 1929. 

He has charge of the bank’s pistol 
range and is instructor for the bank’s 
employees. An expert with rifle, pistol 
and machine gun, Lieutenant KEocu’s 
average pistol score is 98 per cent. 


* 


BERNARD D. CONNELLY, vice-presi- 
dent, the State Bank of Rock Island 
(Illinois), holds one of America’s most 
cherished awards, the Carnegie Hero 
Medal. 

In 1906, in a collision of two small 
river craft, near Port Byron, one boat 
was sunk. The occupants were two 
young ladies. One girl was able to reach 
the side of the other boat, but the other 
was carried away by the swift current 
of the Mississippi. Mr. CoNNELLY, 2 
passenger on the undamaged boat, 
dived to her rescue and kept her head 
above water until aid reached them. 


Bill Scholey’s pipes at 
the Chase Bank Club’s 
recent hobby show 


There is an O. Henry ending to this 
story. The young lady later became Mr. 
CoNNELLY’s sister-in-law. 


* 


IN THE collection of more than 400 
pipes made by Brit Scuotey, loan 
clerk in the Garfield Branch of the 


Chase National Bank, are several which 
would delight the eye of other pipe col- 
lectors. The accompanying illustration 
shows some of his choicest items includ- 
ing a 17-inch pipe with three figures in 
battle carved upon its stem. 

In the recent hobby show staged by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 


It Seems Like Yesterday 


There’s something about old photographs. . 


. especially if you have some 


information to go with them. We hope to publish others. 


On August 20, 1904, a young man 
named Harry A. Bryant walked into 
a photographer’s studio on Main Street, 
Parsons, Kansas, to have his picture 
taken. It was a very special occasion for 
him—his 21st birthday and the first day 
of his job with the Parsons Commercial 
Bank. 

After the picture was made, HARRY 
BRYANT went back to work. He’s been 
working ever since, and for the same 
bank, which now has him as its presi- 
dent. He’s also president of the A.B.A. 
State Bank Division. 


Mr. Bryant, August 20, 1904 


F. AvuGusTINE, vice-presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
says this picture was taken circa 1903 
on the roof of the Merchants National 
Bank in Richmond, where he was a 
clerk. He stayed with that bank nearly 
25 years, becoming a vice-president in 
1919. When the bank was consolidated 
with the First National of Richmond 
early in 1926, he served as vice-presi- 
dent of the new institution, the First 
and Merchants National, until the 
year end. Then he went to the National 
Shawmut as a vice-president. 


Mr. Augustine, about 1903 ~~ 
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A LESSON FROM GETTYSBURG 


T Gettysburg Edward Everett spoke two hours, 

Abraham Lincoln a bare three minutes! Both 

were great speeches, but Lincoln proved for all time 
the power and effectiveness of brevity. 

Insurance policies, too, are often better when they 
are brief, broad, and clear. Thus many banks are find- 
ing the new comprehensive general liability policy 
helpful in simplifying the handling of their insurance. 


This policy will help you to eliminate duplications in “ 


coverage, chance misunderstandings, loopholes which 
are too often overlooked. It makes your job as an in- 
surance buyer easier, saving you 
time and money. 
Many bankers are using this 
policy to simplify the problem of 
providing adequate protection, par- 
ticularly when the bank controls 


a large number of properties. A representative from 
our branch office in your city will be glad to explain this 
new Liberty Mutual policy, also a special over-all plan 
developed by Liberty Mutual and United Mutual as a 
special service for banks, both for their own insurance 
and for their customers. This plan can save you time 
and money, provide you with fast local service, give 
you the unquestionable security of two companies with 
a record of steady, consistent growth, and possibly 
broaden your coverages at no increase in premiums. 
Just write today to: 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Company’s properties form an interconnected 
system, located entirely within the State of Califor- 


nia. For more than twenty-nine years operations 


among the major distributors of natural gas in the 
country. On March 31,1941, electric customers num- 
bered 935,358, gas customers 664,808, and water 


and steam customers 12,660. 
In the year ended March 31, 1941, 71.5% of op- 


erating revenues were derived from sales of electric 


have been subject to regulation by the California 


State Railroad Commission. 


The Company operates electric generating plants energy, 27.4% from sales of gas, and 1.1% from 


having an installed capacity of 1,825,825 horsepower 


minor activities. The well diversified character of 


and is one of the largest producers and distributors the Company’s business tends to stabilize earnings 


of electricity in the United States. It also ranks —_and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


12 Months to 


Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income - - - - $110,.890,132 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 
$ 44,188,063 
11,598,861 
$ 32,589,202 
8,770,190 
$ 23,819,012 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, ete. - 1,595 
$ 23,817,417 
7,909,822 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock - $ 15,907,595 visite 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period 6,261,274 calls | 
Earned per Share of Common Stock - - - - - - $2.54 Bank 
had ¢ 
the D 


Sales of was 
Electricity Gas Number of 
K.W.H. Cubic Feet Stockholders 


3,696,378,000 53,439,510,000 90,263 
3,935,803,000 59,531,331,000 92,704 
3,906,866,000 62,477,013,000 95,985 
4,409,568,000 69,934,787,000 95,784 
4,671,953,000 77,283,044,000 96,122 


Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions — - - 


Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax — - : 
Provision for Federal Income Tax - - 


Net Income to Surplus - 


Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 


Gross Sales of 
Operating 
Revenue 


$ 95,333,336 
100,443,116 
101,424,595 
107,175,353 
109,980,302 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James F. Focarty, New York 

D. H. Foote, San Francisco 

Hersert C. FREEMAN, New York 
Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosu, San Francisco 


James B. Brack, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. CuickErINc, San Francisco 
Joun P. CocHian, San Francisco 
W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downinc, San Francisco 


Joun D. San Francisco 
C. O. G. Mitter, San Francisco 
Henry D. Nicuo ts, San Francisco 
Siras H. Pater, San Francisco 
A. Emory Wisuon, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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[KING 


MAIN STREET—Continued 


the Chase Bank Club Mr. ScHOLEy’s 
collection was a focal point of interest. 


Drartgs are the hobby of Artuur J. 
RITENBAUGH, a teller in the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company. For the 
past 21 years he has kept an unusual 
collection of daily memos. He records 
events of world importance together 
with his personal comments thereon, 
sports news and line-ups, and with them 
a number of famous autographs. The 
pages are profusely illustrated with pen 
sketches. 

Not only has this hobby given Mr. 
RITENBAUGH much personal pleasure 
but it has built for him a reputation as 
an authority on past events. Frequently 
newspaper men depend on him to verify 
data for them. 


Collector Ritenbaugh 


On Jury 10 the Citizens State Bank 
of Postville, Iowa, will celebrate its 50th 
anniversary. Connected with this insti- 
tution is an interesting banking family, 
the Beucuers, who for three genera- 
tions have been active in Iowa banking. 

L. O. BreucuHeER, cashier, joined the 
bank staff in 1907 and is the institu- 
tion’s oldest director in point of service. 
His son CHARLEs is also in the bank, 
and father and son share an enthusiastic 
mutual interest in aviation. CHARLES 
owns an airplane and has over 300 flying 
hours to his credit, while his father has 
also taken flying instructions and made 
his solo flight last Fall. Together they 
have spent many hours in the air. 


WHEN His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Windsor, Governor of the Bahamas, 
visited Palm Beach recently, one of the 
calls he made was at the First National 
Bank. Here’s what the local newspaper 
had to say about it: 

“The Duchess did not accompany 
the Duke on the visit to the bank, which 
was arranged at his request. Through 
the mysterious grapevine route, word 
had got around that the Windsors were 
expected at the bank about 11:30 
o'clock, and a crowd began to gather 
around the institution from 11 o’clock 
on. A number of bank patrons filtered 
in, and though the staff kept on with its 
routine work, there was an air of sup- 
pressed excitement in the building. 

“At 11:35 o’clock, the Duke made his 
appearance, accompanied by Capt. 
Alastair Mackintosh and bodyguard, to 
be met by Witey R. REYNOLDS, presi- 
dent of the bank. The Duke informed 
the president that he had read of his 
unusual bank in Fortune magazine and 
wanted to visit this ‘glamorous institu- 
tion’, adding after his brief tour of 
Inspection that it came up to full ex- 
pectations.’”’ 
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DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


SECURITIES 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Aviator Charles Beucher 


Kay, attractive daughter of the 
family, graduated from Coe College in 
1938, and has a position with the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles. 

ALAN, the youngest son, is completing 
high school. 
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A. J. Borper, cashier, Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Estelline, South Dakota, 
is widely known for his ability as a trap- 
shooter. In his home at Estelline are a 
collection of trophies he has won and a 
collection of magazines and newspapers 
telling of his accomplishments. One of 
the greatest pleasures Mr. BOEDER gets 
out of this sport comes from sharing 
interest in it with his son who, though 
only 12 years old, is an excellent shot. 

One of Mr. BoEDER’s trophies is for a 
first place in class championship at the 
grand American tournament. Others 
are for several state championships 
held by him. 


Among other events won by Mr. 
BoEDER was the Sioux Indian Handi- 
cap, comprising five states, in which he 
scored 99 x 100 from the 22-yard line. 
From the 16-yard line he later had an 
unfinished run of 187 straight in a 
shoot-off to win a tie. 


* 


THE SPELL of the Yukon means more 
to V. O. FiccE, president of the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Bank and Trust Company, 
than just the subject of one of Robert 
Service’s poems. 

Mr. FicGE is a big game hunter whose 
nimrodic adventures rival those of 


Part of the Personal Trust Division 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Hunter Figge 


Frank Buck, famed banker-hunter of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, whose exploits 
were recounted in this column in the 
February issue. 

For years Mr. FiccE has followed the 
big game trail into the wilds of the 
Northwest. Last year he and his com- 
panions went by plane to St. John, 
British Columbia, and then in a char- 
tered plane to Wilderness Lake. There 
they were met by guides and a pack 
train of 22 horses. While the journey by 
plane had required only two days it 
had taken 22 days for the pack train to 
penetrate the wild country where but 
few men had been before. 

The main objective of the party was 
to hunt the rare stone sheep, only found 
north of latitude 56° in the stone sheep 
country near the Muskwa River, North- 
west British Columbia. To reach this 
section the party spent seven days in 
the saddle. 

Mr. FiccE is shown in the picture 
with one of the trophies of the successful 
hunt. 

* 


BERNARD A. AYERS, president, Brook- 
lyn State Bank, Brooklyn, Michigan, 
with the assistance of CHESTER SILK- 
WORTH, teller, rescued William Harr, a 
Saline fisherman, from the icy waters of 
Wamplers Lake on March 10. The 
struggle to get the half-frozen man out 
of a hole in the ice and into a nearby 
boat lasted an hour. 


* 


GrorcE E. Harsaueu, cashier, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Wellington, 
Kansas, collects odd and unusual walk- 
ing canes. He began his collection in 
1930 by displaying in the bank a Harry 
Lauder-type cane that belonged to his 
father. Friends began adding their canes 
until the display became too large for 
the lobby. Now he has 275 canes, among 
them gun, fish pole, dagger, smuggler 
umbrella, pen and pencil, corn cob, and 
many historic canes such as one 
from wood of the U.S.S. Constitution 
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A. E. ATKINSON, cashier, Merchants 
and Farmers Bank, Kosciusko, Missis- 
sippi, has been selected as that city’s 
outstanding citizen of 1940. At a recent 
public ceremony he was presented with 
a silver loving cup, emblematic of the 
award. 

* 


E. H. LAwMan, vice-president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chattanooga, 
has been elected treasurer of the Chatta- 
noogians, Inc. This group was recently 
organized for the purpose of making 
the United States “Chattanooga con- 
scious.” 

* 


IMAGINE an orchard in which pink 
peach blooms are flanked by snowy 
white pear blossoms and you’ve got 
something that makes you— 


“ 


. in the fires of Spring 
The Winter garments of repentence 


Horticulturist Hicks 


Such was the scene when the accom- 
panying picture of VERSER Hicxs, 
vice-president, National Bank of Tulsa, 
and chairman of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association Public Relations Com- 
mittee, was taken on his farm. 

If he were put to the test of choosing 
one outside interest, Mr. Hicxs would 
take horticulture. He has 60 acres of 
peaches, 10 of cherries, seven of apples, 
two of plums, and eight of berries, and 
they produce with a profit. Customers 
have been coming to his place for years, 
oo” May to October, to buy his choice 
Tuit. 

When he first bought his place Mr. 
Hicks went to the neighboring farmers 
for advice; but now they consult him, 
because they know he has made a study 
of scientific methods to make farming 
profitable. 

Mr. Hicxs wouldn’t be a true horti- 
culturist if he didn’t do some plain and 
fancy grafting and budding. He can 
show you a pecan tree bearing five 
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varieties of pecans; a tree producing 
both apples and pears, Japanese persim- 
mons grafted on native stock, and pecan 
trees on hickory stock. Some day 
Farmer Hicxs hopes to have time to 
work on some original experiments. 


* 


Aucust Luer, who is 85, has been 
elected to his 16th consecutive term as 
president of the Alton Banking and 
Trust Company, Alton, Illinois. He is 
active in the bank, going daily to the 
office. Mr. Luer became a director 
when the bank was organized in 1902, 
and has since served on the board. He 


While you’re at the movies! 


Thieves pick their own time and place. No home, however tightly 
locked, is immune to burglary of silverware, jewels, furs, stamp collec- 
tions, household goods, and other valuables. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 


has held the office of president since 

1925 though in a previous period he had 

served in that capacity for a short while. 
* 


A. J. GUFFANTI, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Mass.) National Bank, is 
national chairman of the Banking and 
Finance Group, National Retail Credit 
Association, which meets in New York 
this month. 

Other bankers who will have parts in 
the association’s annual conference are 
C. W. Craic, vice-president, Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
and H. B. Jackson, Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank, New York. 


But no thief, however crafty, can steal the sure protection of Residence 
Burglary, Robbery and Theft Insurance with Standard of Detroit! 


Here, at low cost, is freedom-of-mind away from home — on vacation, 
week-ends, shopping. Standard’s policies pay promptly in event of 
loss from theft by burglars, tradesmen or servants. 


Your efficient Standard agent or broker will show you how this 
Company guards home and business against loss due to burglary 
and robbery; forgery; embezzlement; glass breakage; injuries to self, 
employees and public; and similar hazards. 
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No GREATER compliment 
could be paid to the efficiency 
with which the every day 
transactions of banking are 
carried on than that the pub- 
lic accepts banking service 
as something to be taken for 
granted. 


But bankers know that these 
indispensable facilities are 
the result of sound inter-bank 
relationships built up over a 
long period of years. 


We best serve ourselves by 
serving others well. 


‘PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$44,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Job Applicants 


UALITIES to look for in job appli- 
cants, with a slant toward bank 
personnel, are discussed in the fol- 

lowing letter to Robert D. Falk, state 
high school supervisor, of Pierre, South 
Dakota: 


Dear Mr. Falk: 

We are very glad indeed to amplify 
our comments as published recently in 
BANKING, the Journal of the American 
Bankers Association, under the title, 
“How to Judge Job Applicants”. 

Our combined experience of some 
20 years in hiring bank employees leads 
us to the following conclusions: 

The average high school student who 
endeavors to pass his final examination 
and “get through” his term’s work has 
no conception of the tremendous im- 
portance that his daily work plays in 
his future life. 

While due allowance is made for 
temporary lapses in scholastic stand- 
ings, the general trend of his record of 
study, leadership, cooperation and ex- 
tra-curricular activities is a definite 
measurement of his potential abilities. 

If a student is seeking employment in 
a banking institution he must realize 
that often uppermost in the mind of 
his prospective employer is the im- 
pression he will make upon the bank’s 
customers (this is true also of many 
other businesses and professions). 

For this reason, a pleasing person- 
ality is a first requisite and includes: 

1. Good grooming, personal cleanli- 
ness, suitability of dress. 

2. Education, background, general 
experience. 

3. Alertness and eagerness for the 
job. 

4. Attitude toward work. 

The applicant’s attitude toward his 
work is based upon an intangible qual- 
ity developed in his earlier training 
(this is rarely acquired after high school 
years). It embodies his desire to give his 
best to his job without being solely con- 
cerned with remuneration. . . . 

This most important qualification of 
attitude toward his work is the sum 
total of the student’s previous training, 
present outlook and future promise. 


Sincerely, 


Marjorie S. Davis 
Advertising Manager 

Plainfield (N.J.) National Bank 
Marie L. SULLIVAN 

Assistant to Officers 

The Plainfield Trust Company 
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VALUE OF INVENTORY FOLLOWING A FIRE... 


“Our bank's commercial loans are based on quick 
assets, of which inventory is an important item. 
However, we know that our loan isn't 100% secure 
unless original records showing complete inventory 
receipts and disbursements are protected from loss 
by fire. Insurance companies, reasonably enough, 
demand “proof of loss’’. No business that loses its 
inventory in fire can be sure of collecting 100 cents 
on the dollar without its records. If a business man is 
unable to collect fully on his inventory loss, through 
lack of “‘proof”’, security is jeopardized.” 


10% 80% 9% 100% 


THE BANKER THAT BROKE 
THE QUIZ PROGRAM’S BANK 


“NOW, MR. BANKER, CAN YOU TELL 
ME HOW SAFE YOUR BANK’S COM- 
MERCIAL LOANS ARE—AND WHAT 
EFFECT A FIRE WOULD HAVE ON 
YOUR SECURITY IF INVENTORIES AND 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE RECORDS WERE 
DESTROYED BY FIRE?”’ 


0% 10% 20% 3% 0% 50% 6% 10% 


VALUE OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
FOLLOWING A FIRE... 


“Among the quick assets on which a business man 
may secure a commercial loan none exceed in im- 
portance accounts receivable. Yet, statistics com- 
piled by outstanding credit authorities show that 
accounts receivable shrink from 30% to 70% when 
ledgers, sales tickets, and supporting charge data 
are lost in fire. So while accounts receivable are ideal 
security, their face value following a fire in which 
records are destroyed, must be depreciated from 
30% to 70%!" 


MR. BANKER IS RIGHT! Remember these 


clauses in your insurance contract?—"The insured shall pro- 
duce for examination all books of account, bills, invoices, 
and other vouchers or certified copies thereof . . . Make a 
complete inventory . . . stating the quantity and cost of each 
article . . . render to this company a proof of loss." 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! More and more 


bankers, the country over, are investigating the fire protec- 
tion accorded the “quick assets’ of concerns applying for 
commercial loans. 


Write Remington Rand today—learn the few simple steps 
you must take to induce your borrowers to safeguard the 
“security” on which you make commercial loans. Remember 
43% of all businesses that lose their records in fire go bank- 
rupt! Write today! 


To collect accounts receivable promptly and in full, item- 
ized statements must be sent. This can't be done when 
supporting records are black, worthless ashes. 


BANK DEPARTMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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This War Economy 


Here are excerpis from some of the ad- 
dresses at the 125th Anniversary Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, Philadelphia. 


Defense Bonds 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 
DANIEL W. BELL. 


Savines bonds, more than any other 
Government security, are likely to be 


purchased with real savings made out 
of current income rather than with idle 
balances. Therefore, in encouraging the 
sale of such bonds the Government is 
making a real effort to divert to itself 
money which would have been spent in 
any case, in order, as far as possible, to 
keep constant the total volume of 
spending, and so the level of prices. 
However, even if savings bonds are 
purchased with idle balances, the sale 
of such bonds still has a contribution to 


By keeping constantly in touch with all 


important developments in Michigan business 
and industry, we are enabled to provide banks 


and bankers throughout the country with an ex- 


* 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


tremely broad and helpful correspondent service. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


furth 


installations, 


ysers, details 


snformation— 
er inf sienc works. 


AUTOMATIC 


DOOR | 


make. For it is clearly more desirable 
for the Treasury to obtain existing idle 
balances than to finance its defense ex- 
penditure by a further expansion of 
bank deposits, or, in other words, by the 
creation of new balances. Both, it is 
true, increase the flow of funds at pres- 
ent, but the ultimate result is quite 
different. 

A further expansion of deposits leaves 
us with as many if not more idle bal- 
ances to cope with in the future. A re- 
duction of idle balances, on the other 
hand, causes balances to be used at the 
present time; this in turn prevents them 
from coming into use in the future, 
when an expansion of the flow of funds 
may be much less desirable than at 
present. 


Railroad Prosperity 


A. Benson, president, The 
Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ir has been more years than most of us 
can remember since the railroads of the 
United States were operating at some- 
thing like their national capacity. Once 
more we see operating figures and earn- 
ings statements begin to approach a 
reasonable standard. 

It is my hope that, out of the present 
intensive activity, we may shape the 
future of the railroads in such a way 
that they will perform their rightful 
functions with a minimum of interfer- 
ence by government or labor, and a 
maximum of benefits to the people of 
the United States. 


Capitalize the Benefits 


Myron F. CONVERSE, president, 
Worcester (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank, and president of the Association, 
1940-41. 


lL we are to sustain and survive this 
new war economy—as I have con- 
fidence we can and will—it is of over- 
shadowing importance that steps be 
taken now to capitalize upon the bene- 
fits of decreased idleness, of increased 
employment, and the natural accelera- 
tion that develops out of activity, no 
matter how inspired. For 10 years we 
saw the spiral of our national activity go 
downward, or stand still. Today we 
watch that spiral go upward with such 
speed we well may take thought of ways 
and means to utilize some of this energy 
for permanent, beneficial purposes. 
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This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann. 


Publicity 


East River SAvincs BANK 

(New York City) makes certain 
that the entire staff gets an oppor- 
tunity to read every item of publicity 
appearing in the daily press, trade jour- 
nals, etc. Before the publications are 
distributed to the bank’s five offices, the 
advertising department affixes a brilliant 
green sticker to the front page or cover. 
It sports the familiar two eagle bank 
emblem and says: “More About Us— 
see page so-and-so.” This little atten- 
tion device saves the reader’s time and 
also impresses the staff with the number 
and variety of publications interested in 
the bank editorially or as a source of 
news. 


Screed 


In LiEU of a house organ, C. Lane 
Goss, vice-president, Worcester County 
Institution for Savings, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, occasionally sends out 
what he calls screeds. A screed, it seems, 
is a wheeze, or a blurb. Or, in other 
parlance, a brief thesis on some well- 
chosen and timely subject. The material 
is composed in editorial fashion and con- 
tains many sagely phrased philosophies 
on this or that. The publication appears 
when the spirit moves. 


Modernized Mortgages 


THE FIVE commercial banks of Sche- 
nectady County (New York) co-sponsor 
an extensive promotion on “modernized 
mortgages”. The plan is extremely 
flexible in that the home-buyer or 
builder may determine the life, amount 
and cost of his contract. Amortization 
periods extend from five to 21 years 
with interest rates pegged at 4, 434 and 
5 per cent depending upon amount and 
repayment period. A complete set of 
cost figures are available to the bor- 
rower upon application and may deter- 
mine the actual costs of his loan on a 
month-to-month amortization _ basis. 
No bonuses or renewal fees are required 
and existing mortgages may be re- 
financed under the program. In addition 
to the joint publicity given this pro- 
gram, individual banks are using sup- 
plementary promotions. The effort is 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Something New in Schenectady! 


THE MODERNIZED MORTGAGE 


TO HELP YOU HAVE YOUR OWN HOME RIGHT NOW! 


MEMRERS. FRORRAL SYSTEM 


linked with national defense and the 
security of home ownership. In contrast 
to the old-fashioned mortgage the new 
contract is well deserving of its stylized 
title—modernized mortgage. 


Modified Moratorium 


THe New York STATE mortgage 
moratorium banning foreclosures on 
real estate during the “emergency” 
period has been extended for two years. 
The new law, however, provides that 
beginning July 1 of next year, the owner 
of property must pay 1 per cent of the 
principal amount due each year. This 
“tapering off” is partly the result of a 
state-wide increase of employment and 
payrolls—in upstate cities as high as 
plus 35 per cent change in the past year. 
Although the law holds out little en- 
couragement for mortgagees, the im- 
proved situation makes possible favor- 
able extension agreements and rate 
adjustment in return for substantial 
amortization payments. 


Aero-Loans 


StncE 1939, the Buffalo (New York) 
Industrial Bank has taken the initiative 
in the East in promoting aero-loans. 
The defense program and nation-wide 
encouragement of private flying schools 
has given a great impetus to this type of 
financing. Officials state that plane pur- 
chase contracts are comparable to the 
ordinary automobile contract and do 


As 
“ 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Top and bottom sections of the advertisement of five Schenectady banks 


How This Modernized 
Mortgage Plan Meets YOUR 
OWN Definite Needs 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 
GLENVILLE BANK 
MOHAWK NATIONAL BANK 
SCHENECTADY TRUST COMPANY 
UNION NATIONAL BANK 


not involve extraordinary risks. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has en- 
couraged private air schools to add to 
equipment and promptly reimburses 
such schools upon the graduation of 
classes. Cub planes used by students in 
primary courses run between $1,500 and 
$2,000. Training planes used in second- 
ary or “refresher” courses cost about 
$8,000. Some schools have been forced 
to buy four or five planes to meet pres- 
ent requirements. And, of course, 
Buffalo is a logical Class A market for 
the air-minded because of the huge 
plane factories operating there. Officials 
are confident that plane financing will 
continue to grow as individual pilot 
licenses increase after the defense pro- 
gram has run its course. 


Banking Class 


Tue First BANK & Trust CoMPANY, 
South Bend, Indiana, makes its facilities 
available to the economics department 
of Notre Dame University as a prac- 
tical laboratory in teaching its banking 
class. Students majoring in money and 
banking make regular tours of the insti- 
tution, during and after banking hours, 
under special arrangements made by 
J. D. Barnette, secretary-treasurer. 
This program suggests a likely activity 
for banks in university towns. It pro- 
motes excellent public relations and 
contributes not a little to the good cause 
of education. 
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Movie 

FORTY NEIGHBORHOOD THEATRES in 
Detroit ran the Industrial National 
Bank’s movie playlet, “Present-Day 
Banking,” on a four-week schedule. 
This institution has been a strong advo- 
cate of film publicity on automobile, 
FHA and other consumer loans. Mem- 
bers of the bank staff act as spotters— 
attending the local theatre and report- 
ing audience reaction. An unusual 
record has been chalked up as an im- 
mediate result of bank service films. 
The films, however, are supplemented 
with intensive newspaper, direct-mail, 


IN 


display and other advertising media 
campaigns. 


Reserve Refund Loans 


THE SOUTHERN BANK & TRUST 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, has in- 
augurated the “Reserve Refund In- 
come Advance” plan. The borrower is 
required to pay a sum equal to 3 per 
cent of his loan to cover a pro rata share 
of any loss to the bank resulting from 
uncollectible loans in this category in 
a 12-month period. Part of this reserve 
fund is returned to the borrower in the 
event such losses are within the 3 per 


Cuts eee 


Landmark in our 


cent. However, no refund is guaranteed 
by the bank. Under the plan there are 
three cost items to the borrower: 5 per 
cent discount, $1 insurance, and 3 per 
cent for reserve. Maximum limit for this 
type of contract is $750. The plan fol- 
lows a system developed some time ago 
by the Marquette National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 
Training 

THE NATIONAL City BANK of New 
York has instituted a special training 
program for employees who are tempo- 
rarily assigned to relieve or fill vacancies 
at the National City Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. The program opened recently at 
a dinner and round-table discussion of 
safe deposit operations. Eighty-one 
members of the staff are enrolled in the 
course which will be extended over 
several months of intensive instruction. 
Here is a suggestion which might very 
well apply in other institutions which 
follow the usual practice of selecting 
certain employees to pinch-hit for 
regular attendants during lunch hour 
or vacations. 


Direct Mail 


THE ROCHESTER (NEW YoRK) TRUST 
& SAFE Deposit Company found 50,000 


home city, servant of the vast 
mid-continental territory and 
of the bankers of the country 
...Mercantile-Commerce is 
known throughout the nation 
for its outstanding service 
to banks and bankers... in 


the key city of St. Louis. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


opportunities for customer contact 
within the last 12 months. The plan 
consists of monthly folders and blotters 
for counter use and as mail stuffers— 
and distribution is planned without ad- 
ditional cost for postage. Each monthly 
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circular is handsomely printed by letter 
press in brilliant seasonal colors and 
contains a “monthly” thought, featur- 
ing the service of one or another 
department. Companion blotters, issued 
semi-monthly, also strike a variety of 
color schemes and feature a picture of 
the bank, a timely business message, 
and a six-inch ruler at the bottom. 
Educational Advice 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN educational 
advisory service by Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company (St. Louis) which 
parents may secure detailed information 
covering costs and curricula at more 
than 800 colleges and universities, was 
announced recently by Sidney Maestre, 
president of the bank. 

In addition to catalogs and descrip- 
tive literature from each of the colleges, 
the service will make available specific 
information from each, including esti- 
mated cost of room and board, approxi- 
mate cost of student and social activities 
and suggested clothing requirements. 
Data concerning self-help plans for 
students who must earn part of their 
expenses also have been obtained from 
a majority of the colleges. 


Statements 


THE WARREN (PENNSYLVANIA) Na- 
TIONAL BANK follows an interesting pol- 
icy in publishing monthly statements of 
condition. Instead of the usual two-page 


| 


folder, the bank adds a third page to 
carry a timely message on some special 
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bank service or event of the month. 
Each issue is also printed in different 
inks on varicolored stock. Color tones 
are chosen to express the season. This is 
partly for identification of a sequence of 
issues, but it also serves to add life to the 
piece. It is just a simple way of enliven- 
ing the formal statement and gaining 
readership—if not understanding. 


Balanced Spending 


THE NORTHERN Trust COMPANY, 
Chicago, takes a new tack on populariz- 
ing the budget. Item No. 1 in the pro- 
gram is a clever device called the bal- 
anced spending indicator. It is a die-cut 


envelope containing a six-page form 
which operates on the slide rule prin- 
ciple. Each form contains a set of income 
and expenditure figures for various 
salary groups and for different family 
circumstances. The figures appearing 
through the die-cut windows set the 
standard of U. S. average expenditures 
in each income bracket and family 
status. Blank spaces are provided for 
the individual to jot down his actual 
monthly expenses for comparison. A 
second blank column permits him to 
project a definite savings in each cate- 
gory. In the final blank column he ad- 
justs the outcome of his endeavors and 


HERE’S GREATER ASSURANCE IN HOME FINANCING 


wee 


26 Leading American Architects Point 


the Way to Greater Basic Home Value! 


HOMES that endure as sound in- 
vestments are those that have had the 
benefit of professional planning — 
Architects who create authentic design, 
efficient room arrangement, features of 
comfort and charm — Engineers who 
incorporate the economy of modern, 
ready-to-use building materials and 
sound construction. Together they cre- 
ate great basic Home Value. 

Good news to every investing agency 
is that even the three-room, one-story 
home can now have the benefit of pro- 
fessional planning. To make this service 
available and usable, Weyerhaeuser 
commissioned 26 leading American 
Architects to work with Weyerhaeuser 
engineers in designing Fifty 4-Square 
Homes. These homes are modern, 
they’re convenient, they’re economical, 


4-SQUARE LUMBER 


Improved, ready-to-use 4-Square 
Lumber contributes important 
economies and stronger structural 
features. 4-Square Lumber is preci- 
sion manufactured, thoroughly sea- 
soned, and available in a species and 
grade for every building need. Its 
accurate lengths and sizes eliminate 
needless sawing, fitting and material 
waste. It saves time in erection. Its 
squared ends and edges make for 
tight joints, full bearing, and better 
workmanship. 


Copyright 1941, Weyerhaeuser Sales Compeny 


4-SQUARE HOME 
BUILDING SERVICE 


and they have the enduring value that 
comes from firm foundations, rigid 
framing, adequate bracing. They’re en- 
gineered for low upkeep and high resale 
value. 

These Fifty patterns of modern 
homes are complete with blue prints, 
material lists and specifications. They 
offer wide variety in style, size and price. 
They are available through the 4-Square 
Lumber Dealer who can render valuable 
personal service. He knows local condi- 
tions. He knows building materials and 
can advise on their proper selection. He 
knows the builders who specialize on 
homes, commercial buildings, and 
heavy construction. 

If you’re interested in better basic 
home values, we'd like to send you The 
High Cost of Cheap Construction, 
which illustrates the correct way to 
build. Simply write for your copy. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


2051 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING - 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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BANKS CREATE 
RUN ON NEENAH 
PAPER GUIDE 


THE NEENAH 
PAPER GUIDE 


There are more Neenah Paper 
Guides in bank departments than 
there are in our office. You cleaned 
us out, created a run . . but a new 
supply is coming in soon . . so we’re 
ready for more requests. Remember, 
this Guide compactly charts the 
gtades, characteristics, uses, colors, 
finishes, sizes and weights of all 
business papers you use. It contains 
Send for 
your FREE copy today on your 


invaluable information. 


bank or company letterhead. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR 
LETTERHEAD FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Yes, PLEASE SEND US A COPY OF 
THE NEENAH PAPER GUIDE 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


embarks upon a practical money man- 
agement program with a more definite 
knowledge of what he can accomplish 
in the way of saving. A companion 
monthly budget sheet encourages a day- 
to-day record of expenditures. The plan 
operates with utmost simplicity. It does 
away with bulky bookkeeping methods. 
It is complete, compact, and, further- 
more, anticipates a workable average 


for every saver. 


More Doodlers 


AN ISSUE or so ago, we passed along 
an idea for doodlers and it seems to have 
caught on. This invention designed to 
appease the curiosity of the customer 
who is given to disciphering ink blot- 
tings does sell painlessly. The Irvington 


(New Jersey) National Bank is next 
to join the doodler club, with a plain 
blotter cleverly inscribed (by offset) 
with a hand-written message advising 
the reader to visit Mr. Weber in the 
safe deposit department. Reports have 
it that more folks take advantage of this 
sly invitation than if it were plastered 
on a lobby billboard. Perhaps it just 
goes to show what happens when you do 
hide a message under a bushel. 


Hobby Lobby 

FEW THINGS seem to interest the pub- 
lic more than the other fellow’s hobby. 
And that accounts for the great success 
of the second hobby show staged by The 
City Bank Club at the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company of New York 
last month. Exhibits ranging from 
Kodiak bear skins to handsome em- 
broidery, models of trains, planes and 
miniature uniformed soldiers—in fact, 
all the arts and crafts of spare-time 
pursuits were shown by the club’s 196 
members. This event, among other 
things, finds the common denominator 
not only of the bank staff, but the public 
as well, who come to admire the handi- 
work and interests of fellow humans. 
The first hobby show by this group was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


Calling your attention 
to 


Scientific Property 
Management 


Many Banks and Insurance Companies 
recognize the advantage of Scientific Prop- 
erty Management over ordinary methods. 


This applies also to appraisal and analysis 
of real estate investments and mortgages. It 
is this scientific attention to details which 
enables us to offer our clients a more satis- 
factory service in the states of Ala., Ark., 
Ga., lowa, Kan., Miss., Minn., N. D., 
Neb., Okle., S. C., Tex., Mich., Mo., 
La., and Tenn. 


Write for Free File Size Brochure with 
testimonials and service descriptions 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Realtors 


Offices: Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Metropolitan Bank Bidg., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Buh! Building, Detroit, Mich. 


THE LAST of 
THE DUTCH 
PATROONS... 


... wrote a letter in 1824 that 
established a “school to promote 
the application of science to the 
common affairs of life.’’ 


In so doing, Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer aided the future develop- 
ment of his country and at the 
same time established a living 
monument to his name. 


Since then, other far-sighted men 
and women have contributed 
substantially to the school Van 
Rensselaer founded. They, too, 
aided educational progress and 
built enduring memorials to 
their loved ones. 


Perpetuation of a name is best 
accomplished by linking it with 
a permanent, effective educa- 
tional program. Let us send you 
further information that may 
prove useful to you or to your 
customers. 


RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Troy, New York 


The Oldest School of Technology 
In Any English-Speaking Country 
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LOSE YOUR LOSS 
before tt is tootate 


WISE BUSINESS MEN and prudent home owners 
guard against financial loss by insuring burglary, 


employee dishonesty, automobile accidents and 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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other frequent hazards—before they happen! To 
them Insurance is the lantern that lessens danger 
and reduces the chance of loss. Lose your loss now 
to American Surety Company and its affiliate, 
New York Casualty Company. Through local rep- 
resentatives everywhere these strong companies 


bring nation-wide protection to your own door. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Both Companies write FIDELITY SURETY * CASUALTY 
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METHODS—Continued 


held in 1935. Prospects are that it may 
eventually become an annual affair. 


Pictures 


THE Puitiirs NATIONAL BANK, Hel- 
ena, Arkansas, does a real selling job 
when it publishes the regular monthly 
statement of condition. A full page 
newspaper advertisement carries the 
formal statement plus a service direc- 
tory and snapshots of executives and 
the entire staff. The service directory 
explains the departmental functions in 
detail, describing new methods, equip- 


ment, etc. Each portrait is identified by 
name and executive position. The reader 
knows, by sight at least, the person 
ready to serve him at the desk and 
behind the scenes. 


Summer House 


OUTDOOR BANKING was initiated on a 
grand scale this Spring by the Franklin 
Square National Bank at Franklin 
Square, Long Island, New York. The 
bank converted its backdoor parking lot 
into an artistic colonial pergola ac- 
commodating 55 cars, offering complete 
banking facilities. About one-third of 
the bank’s customers use this service. 


INVESTMENT DOLLARS 


to Agricultural Needs 


aay AMOUNTS of money gravitate to the cities for investment. Out in the 
country thousands of farmers and their cooperative organizations need 


money to finance their current operations in much the same way as business and 
industry. The Federal intermediate credit banks obtain the money in the cities 
on terms suitable to investors and make it available to farmers through lending 
institutions—commercial banks, agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan 
companies, banks for cooperatives, production credit associations. The intermedi- 
ate credit banks obtain these funds from the sale of consolidated debentures. 


These debentures, in maturities not exceeding 6 months, are acceptable by 
Federal reserve banks as collateral security for 15 day loans to member banks. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Plug 


THe Frrst NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, issues a special envelope to all 
defense bond purchasers. It is the typi- 
cal document type with an identification 
form for name and type of security. But 
boldly written across the face is this 
timely reminder: “This is a valuable 
paper. If lost or stolen, you will be put 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW HAVEN: 
42 CHURCH STREET AT CROWN 
WEST HAVEN BRANCH © 574 CAMPBELL AVENUE AT CENTER 


to inconvenience, expense and delay to 
replace it. It should be kept in a safe 
place, such as a safe deposit box.” The 
reasoning behind this message is that 
thousands of bonds will be purchased 
by patriotic citizens who may not know 
of the advantages of safe deposit service. 


Legislative News 


SOMETHING NEw in the way of bank 
programs is on the air in Florida. The 
Barnett National Bank sponsors “ Your 
Florida Legislature Today” over sta- 
tion WJHP at 5:45 each weekday eve- 
ning. The review is based on Associated 
Press reports, without comment. The 
schedule will run until the close of the 
current legislative session. This program 
has registered unusual interest among 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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AN ORDER FILLED 10 THE LETTER 


INTERNATIONAL PROOF MACHINE 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


June 1941 


Bankers wrote the specifications for the 
International Proof Machine. Men thor- 
oughly familiar with banking practice, and 
particularly with the shortcomings of 
manual check-proving procedures, visual- 
ized the kind of machine they knew would 
best answer modern day requirements for 
speedy, accurate, and economical handling 
of checks. 

When International inventors and engi- 
neers set to work on this project, they had 
definite objectives to guide their efforts. Not 
only the major mechanical principles and 
operating features, but also every little de- 
sign and construction detail had its founda- 


tion in existing needs. 

Result . . . the machine which is today 
expediting proof work in hundreds of banks 
throughout the country...is a machine 
incorporating all the best features of manual 
proving systems. But most important is the 
fact that it is a machine which fits its bank 
purpose, not one to which banking operation 
must arbitrarily be fitted. 

Learn for yourself how the International 
Proof Machine will fit into your institution 
with profitable results. Address an inquiry 
today to our World Headquarters Building 
at 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 


or to the nearest branch office. 


Offices in ee Principal Cities 
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A POSITIVE 
STATEMENT 


There is no organization of 
fire insurance companies in 
America stronger than The 
Phoenix of Hartford Group. 


Time Tried and 
Fire Tested 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Affiliated Companies 
THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


METHODS—Continued 


businessmen, bankers and families throughout the state. 
AP reports are interpretive and analytical. Here is news 
specialization with definite local significance providing an 
ideal background for bank commercials. 


Service Charge 


Tue First State BANK of Caddo, Oklahoma, reports a 
change in service charge schedules. A service fee of 50 cents 
per month is levied on accounts averaging less than $50 daily 
balance. The charge allows five checks drawn per month 
without additional fee. Beyond this limit the bank imposes a 
three-cent additional charge for each check issued. Larger 
accounts are charged on the basis of one free check per $10 
average monthly balance. Inactive, club, church and charity 
accounts are handled without any costs whatever. 

Calf 

THE BULL in the china shop caused no less a sensation 
than the prize calf exhibited recently in the lobby of the 
Oklahoma National Bank, Oklahoma City. A stall was 
built in the middle of the banking room to house the hefty 
half-brother to a $10,000 Hereford sold by a nearby ranch 
last January. The calf represented the bank’s contribution to 
the Oklahoma City Junior Livestock Show. It was turned 
over to a member of the local Future Farmers for fatten- 
ing and grooming. And soon President Campbell will play 
host to the Capitol Hill Chamber of Commerce at a beef 
barbecue. The steak should be worth $30 per pound. 


Eggsactly 

WINDOW SHOWMANSHIP leans toward the unusual—for 
something different never fails to stop the passerby. An egg 
window proved this point for the First National-Kentucky 


Title Company, Louisville. Imitation eggs of extinct fauna 
were borrowed from the local museum and placed on display 


U.S.C. of C. 


Here are the new officers elected by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Front row, left to right, George S. Hawley, president, Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Gas Light Co., vice-president; Albert W. Hawkes, 
president, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., president; John W. O’Leary, 
chairman, A. J. O’Leary & Co., Chicago, chairman executive 
committee; Robert V. Fleming, president and board chairman, 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C., treasurer. Back row, 
left to right, T. S. Hammond, president, Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill., vice-president; J. F. Owens, president, Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., vice-president; C. D. Johnston, president, Roanoke 
Public Warehouse, vice-president; I. N. Tate, vice-president, 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., vice-president 
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with other unusual specimens. Lizard, turtle, snake, bird and 
duck-billed platypus eggs were represented. Each specimen 
was accompanied by a small placard giving interesting and 
unusual data. The display rated local publicity and drew 
many favorable comments from educators. Aside from its 
educational value, the display did little selling for the bank— 
but then that’s not always the sole purpose of good display. 


Home Loan 


To DATE, Bank of America’s FHA loan activities have 
built 55,000 homes throughout California. Interpreting this 
figure, the bank advises that it represents a $225,000,000 
investment. Carpenters benefited to the extent of 20,539,438 
man-hours of employment, painters more than 27 million, 
and laborers well over 39 million—a total of more than 122 
million hours of employment. Close cooperation between the 
financial institution and the contractor and builder has 
proved most successful in promoting, building, buying and 
modernization. Perhaps it would be equally impressive to 
analyze the loan activity of your institution from the stand- 
point of materials and employment. That’s a highly impor- 
tant story to tell in these days of national defense. 


THE MAILBAG indicates that 4-H and Future Farmer Clubs 
over the country are getting some mighty practical assistance 
in livestock building programs. Among the banks which 
have recently donated prize stock to local clubs is the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank of Rock Hill, South Carolina. Twenty- 
eight members of the York County 4-H Dairy Calf Club 
have been given joint ownership of a prize bull purchased 
recently at the Florida State Livestock Show. Under the 
guidance of the Clemson College extension service each 
member will undertake a definite assignment in breeding, 
feeding and caring for their stock. Registered and grade 
offspring will be tested and checked by extension representa- 
tives as a means of building larger herds for the group. 


Postscript 


THE SIDEWALK ENGINEERS, who help watch excavations 
and new construction, are not peculiar to any locale. But 
down in Hickory, North Carolina, The First National Bank 
offers a bit of consolation. Picture postcards bearing an 
architect’s drawing of the bank’s new home, now under 
construction, are distributed free. There’s a good thought 
here for other bank construction jobs. It is excellent advance 
publicity and good advertising. It creates no end of favorable 
comment. Besides, it gives the sidewalk superintendents a 
better idea of what they’re shooting at. 


An Invitation 

HERE Is something unique in bank public relations: The 
Citizens National Bank of Waukegan, Illinois, issued an 
invitation to 3,000 rural families to visit the model farm 
owned by President Earl D. Amsler. “As a farmer,” said the 
card, “I understand most of the problems confronting the 
farmers of today. As a banker I have a sympathetic interest 
and desire to help the farmers in our community to work out 
their problems in so far as it is possible. Call at the bank and 
see me sometime, or better still come over to my farm some 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon.” 

The invitation bore the president’s signature and on the 
reverse side was a directional map showing the farm location. 
This card was used as an enclosure with leaflets promoting 
modernization loans. 
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Homes equipped with 


non-rust metals 


MAKE BETTER 
MORTGAGE RISKS 


In copper, brass and bronze, 
mortgagors find a recognizable 
basis for sounder security in their mort- 
gage risks. For these Anaconda Metals, 
by eliminating rust and rust-repairs, help 
preserve the original value of the home. 
Moreover, such products as copper 
and brass pipe, copper sheet metal work, 
Everdur Metal hot water tanks and bronze 
screening cost so little more than tem- 
porary rustable materials that...in terms — 
of service rendered per year, per dollar... 
they are far more economical. sore 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 


Anaconda Copper & Puass 
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Directors and Loan Applications 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


tivated by a desire to help prospective 
borrowers. They take pride in directing 
a bank that is friendly and helpful. 
Sometimes, when they are obliged to 
deny an application, they suggest a 
business course that will put the appli- 
cant in a position where he can become 
a borrower at a later date. Sometimes 
they suggest a revision of the applica- 
tion so that a loan will be possible. They 
use their knowledge of people and con- 
ditions in this town to keep our note 
case as full of good, clean paper as 
possible. 

“Whether their attitude is the proper 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Blanket Bonds 


Burglary & Forgery 
Insurance 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN 
President 
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one or not may be disputed, but there 
can be no dispute about the fact that 
ours is the most profitable of the 52 
banks in this populous county.” 


Wane it is true that no bad applica- 
tion should be granted, it is equally 
true that no good application should 
be rejected. Many a would-be borrower 
has been turned away not because his 
statement showed a bad condition, but 
because it was insufficient to show a 
good condition. A few pertinent ques- 
tions by an interested director might 
well have brought to light facts which 
would have changed the picture entirely. 

He bases his decision, therefore, on 
factors with which he is more familiar. 
He relies upon personal knowledge or 
experience, which may be too limited. 
His own likes and prejudices may in- 
fluence his judgment. 

Personal experience is a safe guide 
only when it is broad enough. It is not 
enough, that is, to base a rule or policy 
upon a single episode. In one bank, for 
example, a large amount of money was 
lost on a loan made to a plumber several 
years ago. Ever since, every plumber 
who applies is viewed with suspicion by 
the board until he can prove, far more 
convincingly than any other type of 
businessman need prove, that his char- 
acter and capacity are all they should be. 

In another bank, there is a rule that 
every note accepted from a married 
borrower must carry his wife’s endorse- 
ment. It dates from the default of a 
man whose well-to-do wife refused to 


Harry Salinger, vice-president, The First 
National Bank, Chicago, was _ recently 


elected president of the Bankers Association 
for Foreign Trade 


Resources over 


THE 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A NEW WAY TO SAVE MONEY 


AND CUT CORNERS COLLECTING 
PAST DUE ACCOUNTS 


For use in your Personal Loan, 
Times Sales and FHA Departments 
New Triple-Duty ‘Past Due Reminder’’ Notice 
combines outgo envelope, notice form and 
reply envelope all in one piece. In regular use by 
numerous prominent banks saving them many 


thousands of dollars in postage, clerical work and 
collectors’ time. Speeds delinquent payments. 


Write for free samples 
HODES-DANIEL CO., INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Exclusicve Manufacturers 


Have you heard about BANKING’S 
group subscription plan for employees? 
This plan will save your bank money. 
Write for information. 


BANKING 


$175,000,000 
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Directors and Management 


Tue greatest measure of success 
in the loaning operations of any 
bank is attained when the direc- 
tors cooperate properly with the 
management. On the one hand, 


they should not interfere unduly 
in routine activities which can be 
handled just as well without them; 
on the other hand, they should not 
let everything slide through without 
question. 


make good. Recently a man who had 
been a consistent and substantial bor- 
rower got married. Thereafter he ap- 
plied for a loan and, although there was 
no change in his financial status, the 
bank demanded the new wife’s endorse- 
ment. He went elsewhere. 

Such a rule may be considered a 
safeguard against possible loss, but it 
also is a bar to some profitable business 
which should be on the books. Almost 
every rule regarding loans that you 
could adopt would permit of exceptions. 
In fact, the fewer rules a board adopts, 
the better. If the management is com- 
petent, it should have a minimum of 
hampering restrictions. 


Tae business cycle is a factor which 
many directors fail to take into con- 
sideration when passing on applications. 
There is much truth in the old saying 
that loans are made in booms and col- 
lected in dépressions. When everybody 
is buying, a manufacturer or merchant 
will borrow in order to expand. The 
bank directors should realize, even if 
the businessman doesn’t, that there in- 
evitably will follow a period of curtailed 
operations and lessened income. There 
will be difficulties if that time coincides 
with the time the bank loan falls due. 


Even though he may have had no 
intimate acquaintance with loaning 
activities, the average director will have 
an instinctive tendency, when apprais- 
ing a loan application, to apply the three 
C’s of credit—character, capital and 
capacity. He will want to know who the 
borrower is, what he possesses, and 
what he has done. These three factors 
are a safe guide when each is given its 
due weight, they become unsafe when 
they become confused or when one 
tends to obscure the others. 

It goes without saying that your 
bank should lend only to a man who is 
believed honest, and will make every 
effort in his power to pay his just debts. 

It has been said that every commer- 
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cial loan is a capital loan. Some are 
fixed capital and some working capital. 
Trouble is likely to occur when there is a 
failure to distinguish between the two. A 
borrower seeks a long term loan to erect 
an addition to his store or install ma- 
chinery in his factory. That is a fixed 
capital loan and a mortgage would be in 
order. 

A mortgage would not be proper, 
however, for the purchase of merchan- 
dise which would be resold within a 
relatively brief period. In such case, the 
use of the loan should produce directly 
the means for repayment. A certain gift 
shop, for example, borrows $3,000 


Above: Harvestor 8 ft. and Universal “Z" Tractor. 

Below: Harvestor (5 ft.) and Universal 
Tractor. MM Harvestors are the “Soy Bean Kings’ 
combines, with a reputation for more beans saved. 


Below: MM Huskor — 2-row corn picker-husker, 
power -take-off driven from Universal 2-3 plow 
tractor. The Huskor has longer picking rolls, 12 full 
length 36-in. husking rolls. 


every Autumn. The money is to stock 
up for Christmas trade, it will be repaid 
shortly after the first of the year, and 
the funds realized from selling the goods 
will provide the means of payment. 

In addition to the character of an 
applicant and his ability to repay a 
loan, it is important to know whether 
he actually does repay. What are his 
paying habits? This, as much as any- 
thing, serves as an index of how much 
your bank is justified in lending him. 
Unless he has used credit, he has no 
credit standing. Some shrewd business- 
men realize this and obtain bank loans 
so as to build a credit reputation. 


America’s 1941 Defense Program 
brings new importance to the 
conduct of her major business — 
FARMING. Stepping up produc- 
tion means more generous pur- 
chasing of Farm Machinery and 
closer cooperation between 
farmer, dealer, and banker. 
Since success on the farm is 
definitely measured by the time 
and labor-saving capacity of the 
machines used, the World's Most 
Modern Line — MINNEAPOLIS- 
MOLINE— has special economic 
significance. In Minneapolis- 
Moline Tractors and Farm Ma- 
chines the farmer finds the de- 
pendable service, low upkeep 
cost, and enduring usefulness 
which result in lighter work, 
fewer hours, and substantial 


PROFIT. 


1941 MM Headliners have what 
the farmer wants. BUT — he 
may need the “credit’’ assist- 
ance of his MM Dealer and his 
Banker to purchase them. Fi- 
nancial cooperation for the de- 
serving farmer reacts not only 
in more income for HIM but for 
the entire community including 
the MM Dealer and the Banker. 
That's why we say, COOPERA- 
TION FOR THE COMMON 
GOOD, 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPAN 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 
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Selling Defense Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


lish contact with labor, business, trade, 
vocational, patriotic, service, church 
and fraternal groups and societies to 
support and participate in the promotion. 


20. What benefit will it be to the banks 
to take part in the defense savings 
program? 


Tar is a question which no banker has 
asked. Bankers throughout the country 
are not concerned merely with selfish 
advantages. I can say truthfully and 


with pride that the bankers of the 
country are patriotic. If there is any- 
thing they can do to help the country, 
they want to do it. In furthering the 
sale of defense savings bonds and de- 
fense savings stamps, they see an op- 
portunity to be of real servicé. There 
are, however, a number of minor ad- 
vantages to the bank in participating 
in the program. For example, defense 
savings bonds will bring many new 
people into the bank, and the banker 
likes to have new visitors. 


You Can’t Get Away 


from the Facts... 


—But the facts can get away 


from you! 


OR this reason, information of all kinds is essen- 
tial to intelligent action today — particularly 


specific information about the conditions govern- 
ing the job in hand. The institutional buyer of 
bonds, for instance, wishes information about the 
individual securities he buys—but this, important 
as it is, is not sufficient. He needs, too, information 
concerning market conditions at the time he buys 
and sells. 


Our firm offers vital assistance to institutional bond 
buyers in this important respect. Because we buy 
and sell large blocks of securities, we are in a posi- 
tion to know market conditions—even when we 
are not directly concerned with the securities 
offered. The information thus acquired is available 
constantly to clients — placing them in an equally 
informed position. 


Frankly, we'd like to have the opportunity of giving 
this assistance to you, too. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


36 Pearl Street 
HARTFORD 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


There is also the fact that in the 
success of the defense savings effort 
the bankers see a deterrent to inflation, 
and inflation, of course, is something 
that no banker wants to see. 

Then, too, defense savings bonds pro- 
vide a reservoir of reserves that may be 
pulled back into the channels of trade 
to support trade and business generally 
when, as, and if a period of recession 
comes. 

Defense savings bonds will tie present 
customers to the bank more closely. 

They will provide an opportunity in 
many cases to sell additional bank 
services. 

They build goodwill. 

The success of the defense savings 
bond issue will help business stability 


. and prosperity. The bank’s prosperity 


is measured by the prosperity of the 
community it serves, and anything the 
bank can do to further business in 
the community is of direct benefit to 
the bank. 

Above all these stands the oppor- 
tunity to build up through defense 
savings bonds a spirit of patriotism. 
The strongest organization is the one 
that has the most stockholders, and 
our Government can reach its maximum 
strength only when it has many people 
with a financial interest in it. 


The Question 
Nobody Answers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


more than free art and the’nearly free 
music, the undercost houses, the social 
process already initiated that will keep 
lifting up the poor by the hand, and 
helping up the bum with the foot. 
Under such a regime, what is called 
national debt will keep tending to push 
up until the limits of super-taxation 
bring a sort of equilibrium. How far up 
this will be, will depend on how evenly 
the debt is held socially. It will depend 
also on the rate of interest which will 
probably, as far as the national debt of 
a real government is concerned, keep 
low and get lower. It is probable that 
if an absolute certainty of repayment or 
rather absolute confidence in it, can be 
achieved, interest may vanish, or even 
go into reverse gear, the government 
paying off its old securities with new 
ones on which it draws its own interest. 
That appears a bright picture. But 
the colors show clear for eyes that can 


see them. So why not borrow some : 
more money and spend it on still more ma 
planes, still more munitions, still more ne 
help towards the World’s salvation? 

Never mind the cost. Charge it. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND 


RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
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“But does it cash checks?” 


—says the Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


¢ “Not exactly. It’s our Nationat Central Control and 
Proof Machine, and it does save us cash in handling check- 
ing accounts — by reducing our operating expenses (espe- 


cially overtime), simplifying and speeding proof work.” 


© “Does it control much of your work?” 


¢ “IT should say. We run all items through it: incoming 
mail and incoming clearings as well as counter transactions. 
A smooth flow of work, with no delay at the machine! Any 
department can remove its items from the rack at any 
time. Once through the machine, and there’s no further 
proof work, listing or recapping to be done!” 


© “Takes care of everything at once, eh?” 


* “At one handling, we get our checks sorted 
—the total of each deposit ticket proved — 
the total of each incoming cash letter or clear- 
ing proved — the items counted by kind, and 
their separate totals accumulated — and proof 
totals for the different departments. 

“And what’s more, errors are detected auto- 
matically — and must be adjusted before the 
next credit can be recorded.” 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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© “Sort of a one-man band, isn’t it?” 


e “It has everything. 20 individual totals, accumulated 
and printed. 7 classifying tapes and a master tape. Accurate 
sorting by automatic shutter control over bins. You'd better 
call a Nationa office and find out how much time and 
money it can save for you.” 


INVESTIGATE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 


AL CASH REGISTER 


«Posting Machines 
chines Typewritl 
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Booklets at Your Service 


—_# SELECTED FOR THEIR INTEREST TO YOU # 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge or obligation. Each one has been carefully 
selected for its special value to bankers and business executives. Simply send your request to Dept. BB-12, American Bankers 


Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


POCKET CHECK SALES PLAN 


If it’s costing you the usual average 
of 50 cents a year to supply each regu- 
lar checking account customer with 
checks, pass book and cover, here is a 
personalized “pocket check sales plan” 
that will cut this cost, bring eight more 
advantages to your bank and offer six 
new checking account appeals to your 
customers. An informative 16-page 
booklet, recently made available by a 
large firm of check printers, presents full 
details. 


SAVING FILING SPACE 
There is a new index tab on the mar- 
ket that will save about 12 per cent of 


the space used in your filing cabinets 
and drawers; it is tilted at a 45 degree 
angle and magnifies the index inserts by 
35 per cent for easier, quicker reading; 
is made of plastic; comes in six colors; 
and is becoming quite popular with 
many bankers. Adding it all up, the 
answer is that you should look over the 
illustrated folder describing this tab 
and examine the sample that comes 
with it. 


CHECKING ACCOUNT ANALYSES 
Analyzing commercial checking ac- 
counts has gained wide acceptance as a 
fundamental of sound banking. It is 
important to know your costs, and the 
two methods outlined by a leading cal- 
culating machine manufacturer in this 
folder will be worth studying. The first 
method is based on one handling of the 
statement stubs, aggregating balances 
and float, and calculating the earnings 
figure. The second method assumes 
handling aggregate float and balances as 
separate operations during the month. 


LIFE-PROTECTED MORTGAGES 
Mortgage loan departments of many 
leading banks are making insurance on 
the life of the mortgagor an integral 
part of home purchase plans. A well- 
known life insurance company has is- 
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sued an attractive 12-page booklet giv- 
ing specimen rate tables, an example 
of the mortgagor’s contract, and an 
outline of the procedure. It also ex- 
plains how mortgage retirement in- 
surance adds to a bank’s reputation 
for consideration, progressiveness and 
alertness. 


YOUR BANK MAY BE LIABLE 


If an officer or employee of a bank is 
driving his own car on bank business 
and has an accident, a terrifying num- 
ber of unpleasant and costly things may 
result. You probably carry automobile 
liability coverages, but do they con- 
tain the Additional Interests or Omni- 
bus clause? If not, you had better check 
through the data in this 20-page book- 
let. It recites twenty-five court cases 
that sound impossible, but happened to 
someone and their counterparts might 
easily happen again to you. 


Booklets Still at Your Service 
FACTS THAT TALK FAST... As 
banks gear into the speed-up of defense 
activity their record systems have to 
work harder—and quicker—than ever. 
Today, bankers require systems that 
talk facts fast, that are visibly con- 
trolled, easily operated, and that are 
flexible enough to meet rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. This 15-page, clearly 
illustrated booklet, published by an 
alert equipment manufacturer, is full of 
fresh ideas on the keeping of essential 
records that may save you and your 
bank a desirable amount of time and 
money. 

IS THAT PLANT FIREPROOF? ... 
Even a fireproofed plant can catch fire, 
and a dripping litter of stark ruins is 
meager evidence of the value of the 
original property. Insurance companies 
pay off on facts, not guesses, and on the 
actual cash value of the plant at the 
time of the fire. In this 4-page folder 


an expert service organization tells 
how it can help protect your bank 
and the businesses of your customers 
by furnishing supportable evidence 
should assistance of this nature ever 
be needed. 

* 
A TREASURER’S TREASURE CHEST 
. . . The topic of investment portfolios 
is always one of vital interest, particu- 
larly when a portfolio is thrown open to 
public inspection. That’s exactly what 
happened in a recently published an- 
nual report of a leading life insurance 
company which has $152 million in- 
vested in bonds. Part of this 32-page 
booklet lists this company’s entire bond 
portfolio—about 570 securities, not one 
of which, it is interesting to note, is in 
default. 

A ONE-WOMAN PRINT SHOP... 
This folder gives facts about a type- 
writer-like composing unit that can be 
easily mastered by any typist. Working 
with your present duplicator, it will cut 
production and running time, save 
paper and postage, eliminate many 
printing costs. Changeable type plates 
instantly provide versatile, attractive 
type effects that. greatly improve the 
effectiveness of house organs, folders, 
direct mail pieces, daily reports, letters 
and operating forms of every descrip- 
tion. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE .. . Modern 
methods of handling mail in banks and 
trust companies have been surprisingly 
effective in providing “internal de- 
fense’’ by helping solve personnel prob- 
lems, speeding up mail handling and 
delivery, winning customer good will, 
and slicing overhead costs. This hand- 
some 12-page booklet tells how metered 
mail reaches these objectives and pre- 
sents two plans that are practical, thor- 
ough and painless for testing the present 
methods of mailing used by your in- 
stitution. 
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Taxes, Savings, and the American Temper 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


can know that they must meet a vast 
outlay for defense and must face years, 
perhaps decades of burden in maintain- 
ing and improving their defense equip- 
ment, they will in all probability make 
the necessary sacrifices, but they do not 
want to be misinformed. It would be 
far more realistic to stop talking about 
national income altogether—until we 
have returned to a solvent basis of 
operation. When that time comes, it 
will be useful to show that all govern- 
ment expenditures are a charge on in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce. This 
will not indicate that they are unneces- 
sary. It will make plain the fact that the 
Government, as such, produces real 
income in relatively few of its services. 

The present tax bill and the effort to 
encourage saving are directly related to 
the future debt policy. The American 
people will not respond to an “all out” 
call which invites us to forget about the 
future. We are too well aware of the 
hazards with which our democratic 
way of life is beset. If deficit financing 
has become a permanent fiscal policy; if 
further extensions of the debt limit are 
to be voted to meet the post-defense 
depression ; if the debt is to become per- 
petual and fiscal policy is to be con- 
cerned only with interest charges, it is 
not likely that the American people will 
now engage in extensive voluntary sav- 
ing. If forced saving is imposed, it will 
fortunately rest on so large a majority 
of all who earn anything, that their 
protest will be heard. 

It is not difficult to sound the real 
causes of the uncertainty and anxiety 
which our people manifest today. We 
are virtually unanimous on the defense 


The cold fact is that we are now 
borrowing on wealth which has not 
yet been created. We are mortgaging 
the future for decades to come. Defi- 
cit financing and defense spending 
do not create wealth; they consume 
it. To the extent that national in- 
come represents borrowed money 
and money spent for unproductive 
purposes, it is a fiction and should 
be recognized as such. This does not 
mean that we should not have de- 
fense. It does not mean that the 
spending is not absolutely neces- 
sary. It means that we should tell 
our people plainly what is happen- 
ing and invite them to consider the 
consequences. 
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program. But we know that war means 
more government and greater deficits. 
Our dilemma is that we do not wish to 
fight super-governments by creating a 
super-government. 

Once more it should be said that we 
are capable of great sacrifices. We can 
even go to war if that is the nation’s 
will, but we want an end of class- 
conscious propaganda. We are tired of 
having the rich played against the 
poor. We do not want or trust a vast 


governmental bureaucracy of regulat- 
ing, controlling and dictating govern- 
ment agencies. 

We do not want our leaders to break 
their promises without a frank dis- 
closure of their reasons for doing so. 
We want to know whether our farms, 
our savings, our life insurance are to be 
continuously liquidated by a govern- 
ment debt structure which can reach a 
total clearly forecasting some kind of 
repudiation. 

Our present confusion reflects only 
the uncertainty as to the fate of 
American traditions which are too deep- 
seated to be ignored. 


Fulton Corresp ondent Service 


FULTON ,NATIONAL 


Rank GEORGIA 


Sengbusch “tip-in-ink” feature adds to ease, 


convenience, smoothness of writing — 


with the handi-pen 


LG 


UNIFORM PEN-INKING — NO FLOODING — 
NO INKY FINGERS 
Executives — employes — customers — all enjoy the 
effortless, instant writing of the handi-pen. And this 
new feature makes it doubly welcome on any desk. 
. - » Holds up to a year’s ink supply without refilling. 
Beautiful streamlined HP-6 (illustrated) $2.75. Har- 
monizing sets up to $22.50. Order now from your 
stationer. Or write for 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
6B Sengbusch Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please ship me 
free trial, with no obligation to me. 


@ Only tip touches ink. Ink can’t creep up. 
Narrow slit feeds only enough ink for instant 
writing. 


== = = = «(Tear out and mail coupon 


handi-pen sets HP-6 for a 10-day 
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Pay-As-You-Go Checking 


— nation-wide survey of “pay-as- 
you-go” checking accounts in 285 
banks, each with more than $1,000,000 
in deposits, made by Horace F. Conklin, 
vice-president and cashier, Security Na- 
tional Bank of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
in collaboration with a special research 
committee of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, is the most authoritative 
and practical fact-finding treatise ever 
undertaken on this subject, according 
to Preston E. Reed, executive vice- 
president of the FAA. 

The “pay-as-you-go” survey is illus- 
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trated with charts, thereby simplifying 
interpretation. 

A summary of the committee’s con- 
clusions follows: 

“There are literally hundreds to 
thousands of persons of good repute in 
almost every community, constituting a 
large section of our earning and spend- 
ing population, whose billions of spend- 
ing transactions are in no way being 
translated into terms of bank checks 
and banking income. In other words, 
the banks appear to be shirking a social 
obligation, and suffering an economic 


CHICAGO'S 


BASIC INDUSTRIES 


Furniture is important to Chicago, ranking ninth in the list of basic 


industries of our city. Chicago is likewise important to the furni- 


ture industry, for it leads all other cities in employment with 


nearly 20,000 workers, and serves as style, sales and distribution 


center for the entire industry. . 


.. The American National Bank 


and Trust Company is qualified through facilities and experience 


to represent the interests of out-of-town bankers in all matters 


related to this important Chicago industry. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 


loss through a shortsighted policy that 
insists upon a ‘single standard’ of check- 
ing account service and service charges. 

“Some distinctive form of pay-as- 
you-go checking account seems to be the 
logical answer to this problem. 

“Our survey proves that such serv- 
ices can be operated at a worthwhile 
profit ; and that when properly designed, 
and coordinated with an efficient service 
charge schedule, there is absolutely no 
conflict of interests between the pay-as- 
you-go and the regular checking depart- 
ments. Regular checking accounts, as 
now operated with service charge re- 
strictions, appeal only to a ‘select’ 
market, to which checking service is a 
necessity; whereas, pay-as-you-go check- 
ing accounts appeal to a ‘mass’ market, 
to which checking service is a con- 
venience. 


Pay-as-you-go accounts properly be- 
long in a ‘limited service’ classifica- 
tion. These patrons should not receive 
the same service that is given to regular 
checking account depositors. The bank 
must be in a position to pursue its regu- 
lar checking account policies unham- 
pered—which may involve future in- 
creases in service charges. The pay-as- 
you-go account is not a substitute for 
the regular checking account. 

“The type of plan should be selected 
and priced to meet the needs of the bank 
and of the people whom you expect to 
patronize the service. A large fee per 
check isn’t very important if you aren’t 
able to get very many accounts, and a 
large number of accounts is equally un- 
desirable if the total net income is not 
worthwhile. Two dollars for a book of 20 
checks may be exactly the right plan for 
a bank with a limited lobby space and 
operating facilities, in a ‘rich’ territory, 
but it certainly would be the wrong plan 
for a bank with ‘excess capacity’ in a 
community of ‘workers’. 

“Pay-as-you-go services must be de- 
signed ‘to appeal to the masses’ that 
constitute the bank’s market for this 
product. Reasonable volume is essential 
to profits. To obtain volume quickly at 
low cost calls for advertising skill and 
‘merchandising ability’. Since people 
are interested in things that are new and 
novel, the surest way to sell an old idea 
is to make it appear new—so different 
and so attractive that people will ‘talk 
about it’. This explains why some banks 
which have tried to sell regular checking 
accounts as pay-as-you-go accounts 
have generally failed. 

“Pay-as-you-go accounts should not 
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be intermingled with regular chécking 
accounts, since our survey indicates 
that this practice slows down regular 
account procedure and increases oper- 
ating costs for both types of service. 
When properly organized, pay-as-you- 
go accounts can be operated as a sepa- 
rate department at lower than regular 
per-item costs. 

“The common mistake of ‘trying to 
get something for nothing’ will, more 
likely than not, prove fatal when it 
comes to installing a pay-as-you-go 
checking department. False economies 
in setting up a properly-organized pay- 
as-you-go department can result only 
in higher operating and per-item costs. 

“False economies in advertising and 
promotional expense can result only in 
the opening of a relatively small number 
of accounts. Such lossesare real, and they 
accumulate to a staggering total with 
the years. As in any other field, we pay 
for efficient service whether we employ 
it or not. First-year profits, or even 
second-year profits, are relatively un- 
important. If the department has been 
properly ‘set-up’, and if through intelli- 
gent advertising and merchandising a 
large, instead of a small, number of de- 
positors has been secured, the bank will 
then be assured of substantial income 
and profits for the years ahead.” 


Watch for a New 
Counterfeit $10 
Reserve Note 


HIEF FRANK J. WILSON of the United | 


States Secret Service has issued a 


warning to be on the alert for a new | 
counterfeit $10 Federal Reserve note. | 


“Although this counterfeit purports 
to be issued on the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago,”’ Chief Wilson states, 
“the serial number is prefixed by the 
letter ‘C’, instead of the correct letter 
‘G’. This may be rectified in future 
issues. 

“Hamilton’s left eyebrow is formed 
by a heavy black line and a black spot 
appears at the top of nose adjacent to 
right eyebrow. 

“Cross-ruled lines forming portrait 
background resemble a rusty screen. 
Entire face of note presents a gray 
appearance.” 

Specific cautions included in Chief 
Wilson’s notice are: 

“Carefully compare suspected note 
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with another of the same type, etc.; 
“Pay particular attention to por- 
traits; 
“When you receive a counterfeit bill: 
“(1) Do not return it; (2) telephone 
police at once; (3) delay the passer 


under some natural excuse; (4) avoid 
argument—if necessary say that police 
will handle the matter; (5) if the passer 
leaves, write down his description; 
(6) write down the license numbers of 
any cars involved.” 


The Symbol of Complete Banking Service 


in St. 


Louis 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


St. Louis 


86 Years of 
Banking Experience 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


Aooring that Pays 
Big Dividends ix 


¥ LONGER LIFE 


LOWER MAINTENANCE 
V LASTING BEAUTY 


Get full returns on your flooring invest- 
ment. Install Wright Rubber Tile — 
the floor that belongs in a bank. Its 
tough, resilient surface withstands 
years and years of heavy traffic . . . re- 
duces noise and fatigue. It’s impervious 
to dirt, ink, stains, therefore remark- 
ably easy to clean. Conforms neatly to 
wood or concrete subfloors — old or 
new. Once down it stays down. Wide 
choice of attractive colors and designs. 
Consult your architect or flooring con- 
tractor — or write: 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
1619 Layard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


Wright Floor Installa- 
tion in American Bank 
and Trust Co., Racine, 
Wis. Laid by Hansen 
Tile Co., Racine 
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Serving the 
| Business that 
Builds Baltimore 


SINCE 1894 


MARYLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Member of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


The Monument, 
across Potomac 
Park from the 
Willard 


POINTS OF INTEREST 
About The 


WILLARD HOTEL 


@ Near the area of business and 
political activity. 

@ Modernized throughout—ac- 
commodated for guest com- 
fort. 

@ Modern Cocktail Lounge and 
Distinguished Dining Facilities. 


Air Conditioned Guest Rooms and 
ublic Rooms 


WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


Customers’ 


Statements 


= following correspondence refers 
to “Hints on Overtime Control” by 
E. S. Woolley in December BANKING. 


Dear Mr. Woolley: 

. . . You mention that it is common practice 
to prepare commercial depositors’ statements 
as of one day in the month, and suggest that 
where this is done practically all the bank’s 
employees be delegated to assist. The use of 
bookkeepers and tellers in connection with the 
monthly closing of depositors’ statements can 
create a situation which might be dangerous, 
and unless the entire month-end operation 
follows a carefully thought out procedure, 
closely adhered to and eliminating if possible 
all bookkeepers and tellers from contact with 
such routine, the way may be opened for a 
manipulation of accounts, which could be 
carried on for years without detection. In fact, 
from our own experience and from reports 
which have come to our attention, we know 
that there have been a number of such cases. 

You also suggest that statements be assigned 
numbers, filed by mailing dates, and such mail- 
ing staggered throughout the month. Although 
this procedure has been adopted by a good 
many banks, does it not seem to you that, when 
making such a change, the factor of internal 
control might be lost sight of unless great care 
were exercised? The possibility of floating a 
shortage from account to account under this 
proposed procedure is a serious one. A possible 
alternative would be for the statements to be 
closed out all as of one date, but the actual 
work of mailing spread over several days (the 
statements kept under strict management or 
audit control in the meantime). . . . 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. HucHes, Comptroller, 
National City Bank of New York 


Dear Mr. Hughes: 

The reason you mention in your letter is 
one of my objections to preparing all state- 
ments on one day of the month. 

Another is that these statements are made 
but are never called for by the depositors. I 
have seen as many as 40 months’ statements 
of various depositors still in the bank’s files. 

You and I both know that all that any out- 
side auditor can do is to supplement, and not 
supplant, internal audit. If the internal check 
system is weak any outside audit is correspond- 
ingly weak. ... 

The great majority of the banks of the coun- 
try do not, of course, have any internal auditor 
but rely entirely upon the governmental 
examinations and the insurance company, both 
of which are entirely inadequate from the pre- 
vention standpoint. One of the ways that I am 
suggesting to client banks is to divide the 
statements between “monthly” and “90 day 
accounts”, sending the monthly and one-third 
of the 90 day each month. Then every six 
months clear the files by sending all on the 25th 
of the month. These “90 day accounts” being 
small personal accounts, will have an average 
of about 8 to 10 checks a month. Even in the 
smaller banks there are always enough people 
who do not handle books or cash to take charge 
at file clearing time... . 

Cordially yours, 
E. S. WooLLEy 


LONGINES 


; 


* Mr. Disney's personal watch 
is a Longines “Hall of Fame” 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


To the aviator, sports official or motion pic- 
ture producer, a watch is an instrument for 
the precise measurement of time. For them, 
as for others, Longines makes technical 
watches of the highest character. And these 
men generally select Longines watches for 
their personal use. They recognize that 
Longines’ 75 years —— in fine watch- 
ing assures greater accuracy—in every 
Longines Watch. 
.. Longines jewelers show exclusively styled 
Longines Watches from $40; also Wittnauer 
Watches from $24.75, products of Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York and 
Montreal. 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 
June, 1941 


American Appraisal Com 


American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago .... 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
American Surety Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Bankers Trust Company of New York 
L. L. Brown Paper Co 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Carrier Corporation 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc 
Commercial Union Group 


C. J. Devine & Co 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 


General Electric Company 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


Hodes-Daniel Co 
Home Insurance Company 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


Improved Risk Mutuals 
International Business Machines Corporation 


George LaMonte & Son 
Lamson Co i 

Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co 
London & Lancashire Group 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co 


Manufacturers Trust Company 

Marchant Calculating Machine Co 

Maryland Trust Company 

George S. May Company 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
Millers National Insurance Company 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. Inc 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company 
National Surety Corporation 

Neenah Paper Company 

New York Trust Company 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Philadelphia National Bank 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

R. W. Pressprich & Co 

Public National Bank and Trust Co. of N. Y 


Rand McNally & Company 
R. G. Rankin & Co. 

Recordak Corporation 
Remington Rand, Inc 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 


Timeplan, Inc 
United Service and Research, Inc 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 
Wright Rubber Products Company 


Yale & Towne Mfg. ‘Co 
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SENTENCED TO DEATH 


to give you better 
Fluorescent Lighting! 


HESE G-E Mazpa F (fluorescent) lamps are literally 
“sentenced to death”. They’re kept burning night 
and day until they go out—to make sure the G-E Mazpa 
F lamps you buy give maximum light throughout life! 


It’s one of many tests in a program of research and 
development that has upped light output as much as 
40% and reduced prices as much as 45% since G-E 
Mazpa Fluorescent lamps were introduced in 1938! 


You can expect fewer mistakes, less fatigue, improved 
employee morale as soon as these long cool tubes of 
“daylight” have been installed in your bank or in stores, 
offices, and factories whose business concerns you. 


See your G-E Mazpa lamp distributor. Look over his full 
line of certified fluorescent fixtures, FREE to 
: readers of 

made by leading fixture manufac- )Banking, 
“The Seeing 

turers to rigid standards which Gen- Spinner!” A 
dget, 

eral Electric helped to set. And insist amusing, informative, 


4 shows how light speeds 
on G-E Mazpa F lamps, made to seeing. Write on — 


business letterhead to 
give maximum light output...made General. Electric Com- 


any, Dept. 166-BF, Nela 
to stay brighter longer! ark, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


NEW QUANTITY DISCOUNTS on all types of G-E MAZDA lamps. 
See your G-E lamp supplier or write General Electric today. 
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“WHAT'S A GOOD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY?” 


When a customer asks you such a question as this, 
you naturally want to base your reply on all the facts 
you can command. 

Here are some outstanding facts about The North- 
western Mutual—facts that carry especial weight be- 
cause they are taken from the latest report of the 

leading independent 
life insurance analyst 
and authority, Alfred 
M. Best & Company: 


MORE THAN Jes 4 
4 700,000 


“The Northwestern Mutual is controlled by its policyholders 
and operates throughout the healthy portions of the United 
States. In all essentials the Company takes very high rank... 
in operations, a very important item is expenses, which are 
remarkably low; mortality is very favorable, and lapses are 
low; net cost to policyholders has been low . . . the Company 
has long been most ably managed in the interests of the 
policyholders and the results achieved are well above the 


average for the business.” 


Any Northwestern Mutual agent will be glad to furnish you the facts as to 
this Company’s operations which make possible so favorable an appraisal. 


We zee HE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“ORGANIZATION 


PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


BUSINESS FOR YOUR BANK WILLIAM R. KUHNS 83 


WAYS TO PREVENT INFLATION 


THE SALE OF USED HOMES ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


HOW TO SELL FARM CREDIT PICTURES 


PICTURE LOG 


JUNE 2-6 AT ’FRISCO 


SHIRTSLEEVES AT RUTGERS 
HOW TO BRING FORMS uP TO DATE whith 
ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD | JOHN J. McCANN 96 | 


CALENDAR 


A.B.A. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING—ECONOMIC POLICY COMMISSION REPORT 
—DEFENSE LOANS SURVEY—GRADUATE SCHOOL SESSION—A.I.B. CONVENTION 
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PAST PERFORMANCE CREATES 
RTUNITY.. 


T is a natural characteristic of us all in times of stress, to seek 

out the steady, experienced leaders and—to place our reliance 
in those whose record for successfully meeting emergencies is in- 
delibly written in the past. 


Few indeed are the enterprises that can equal the record of the 
Capital Stock Insurance Companies and the American Agency 
System for protecting against loss from the tides of disaster, con- 
flagration, tornado and threats to national and individual security. 


Small wonder then, that there should be a resurgence of confi- 
dence and reliance in these institutions, to again assume leadership 
in protecting our Industries and Economic Life which must now 
sustain the defense of Freedom. 


A truly great Responsibility but — A greater Opportunity. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ( i THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Home Offices, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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REPORTORIAL 


The Beginning of Wisdom 


HERE is a story about a farmer in Pennsylvania or 
Texas or some place who was asked once upon a time 
what he thought about higher education for women. 
Should a girl be given an opportunity to get a college 
education? This fellow thought not, because a pretty 
girl did not need it and as for the others, they would 
need a lot of it to make much difference one way or 
another. 

In the distribution of defense savings bonds banks 
have just been given the biggest selling job in the na- 
tion’s history—not the hardest maybe, but the most 
important—and with it comes a good opportunity to 
acquire a higher education in the art of merchandising. 
Sure, there may be banks here and there sitting pretty 
enough to get along on looks and free service but not 
many. Most of them are not so fortunate and can use 
a few lessons in modern salesmanship. 

In some ways the best part of the picture is that many 
banks have realized their deficiency with a bang, and 
as their appetite for sales wisdom grows, and the thing 
really gets under way and the public knows what it can 
buy at a bank as well as it knows its groceries, the issue 
of private enterprise versus whatever-you-call-it social- 
ism will be rightly settled. 


Two-Fold Opportunity 


UNDAMENTAL in this whole period of creeping socialism 
has been public misunderstanding of a bank’s functions 
and ignorance of its services. For several years various 
public educational efforts were concentrated on explain- 
ing a bank’s functions, or, as it was called, taking the 
mystery out of banking. Now the effort is more on the 
bread-and-butter side of expanding bank services and 
selling them to the public. For the first time in years, 
believe it or not, the butcher, baker and candlestick 
maker, their sisters, cousins and aunts are beginning to 
discover what a fine assortment of useful and unsus- 
pected items their bank has for sale. . . . 

And so, the opportunity that comes with the job of 
selling defense savings bonds and stamps is two-fold. 
First, banks can perform a patriotic, public service for 
which they are well equipped, and second, they can im- 
prove customer relations by bringing people and their 
banks closer together. 

More than $100,000,000 worth of defense loan securi- 
ties must be sold publicly each week during the next 
fiscal year if the Treasury is to avoid further inflation- 
ary sales of its securities to the banks. The defense sav- 
ings loan job is primarily a problem in merchandising 
and the biggest part of the job will fall on the banks. 
Witness the fact that practically all of the advertising 
and sales promotion in these first weeks of the campaign 
have been done by the banks. 
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Business for Your Bank 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


A Sales Minded Bank Staff 


A LONG step forward in sales training of bank employees 
and toward better customer relations was the publication 
of the American Bankers Association study course called 
“Building Business for Your Bank.” The course has 
been used with excellent results by banks throughout 
the country and the attitude of mind developed among 
employees is an effective instrument ready at hand for 
the sale of defense loans. 

From time to time in BANKING have appeared ac- 
counts of the splendid work accomplished by bank 
employees in merchandising services and here are some 
further examples of how this works out, all of them 
taken from the experience of one institution, the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 

A messenger boy in the bank was riding in a bus on 
his way to work one morning and heard a man next to 
him say in general conversation that he was going to 
buy a car. The boy told him that if he planned to borrow 
the money he should talk with one of the officers of the 
bank. This was done and the loan made. 

Here’s another: An employee invited a friend from a 
nearby state to visit here. In the exchange of corre- 
spondence the employee learned of a family just arrived 
in Winston-Salem and informed an officer of the bank. 
Result: a call, an account and a friend for the bank. 

And there was Mr. C., a department manager who 
was having his glasses fixed. The optometrist remarked 
that he was installing a new heating plant in his home. 
Mr. C. passed this information on to the consumer 
credit manager who made a F.H.A. loan. 

Again, a teller observed one day that a customer was 
making a good sized withdrawal. The customer said it 
was for a down payment on a car. The teller, trained to 
build business for HIS bank, asked what about the 
loan to finance the rest. It turned out that Mr. Customer 
never knew that this bank made automobile loans and it 
should be added that all this took less than a minute. 

Different is the case of a secretary who met three new 
arrivals in town at a bridge party. They were school 
teachers. The secretary asked them where they expected 
to keep their accounts, invited them into the bank and 
so forth. 

There was a borrower who paid off his loan and was 
about to leave with his collateral, several stock cer- 
tificates, in his pocket. He said that he had a box at 
home where the paper was safe. A word or two about fire 
and burglary sufficed to rent a safe deposit box. 

And finally a double header: An employee of the bank 
was talking with a friend who was thinking about buy- 
ing bonds of a certain type. The employee did her friend 
two favors and merchandised her bank’s services by 
calling attention to the bond department and the safe 
deposit department. 
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Ways to Prevent Inflation 


the defense program without inflation or economic 

dislocation, says the Special Banking Studies Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association in its re- 
cently published report. 

The report, entitled “The Answers of the American 
Bankers Association,” gives the Association’s replies to 
the 86 questions compiled by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency under Senator Wagner, and 
the result is in effect a textbook on banking theory and 
practice. Besides suggesting steps for preventing infla- 
tion, the report covers the entire field of bank procedure, 
grouped under half a dozen general headings: deposit 
insurance, supervision, legal status of banks, earnings 
and interest payments, bank organization and structure, 
and credit control. 

The Special Banking Studies Committee was ap- 
pointed by Robert M. Hanes as president of the Asso- 
ciation after the Administrative Committee in April 
1940 had authorized creation of the group to prepare 
material for submission in connection with hearings of 
the Senate committee. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 
president, Cleveland Trust Company, and chairman of 
the A.B.A. Research Council and Economic Policy Com- 
mission, was named chairman. When he was called into 
active service his place was taken by W. Randolph 
Burgess, vice-chairman of The National City Bank of 
New York. 

Other members of the committee are: Raymond N. 
Ball, president, Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Harry A. Bryant, president, 
Parsons (Kans.) Commercial Bank; A. George Gilman, 
president, Malden (Mass.) Savings Bank; S. H. Squire, 
president, Tiffin (O.) National Bank; and the secretary, 
Gurden Edwards, director of the Research Council and 
secretary of the Economic Policy Commission. 


Frees policy is the core of the problem of financing 


Portixe out that in the absence of appropriate pre- 
ventive policies, forces now at work will lead to a severe 
inflation such as always has accompanied war, the com- 
mittee says action against inflation is necessary in three 
areas: bank credit expansion and activity; fiscal policies 
as to taxes and borrowing; and prices and wages. 

“While at first,” the report continues, “the greatest 
danger of starting the spiral of inflation may lie in the 
area of prices and wages, in the long run credit and 
fiscal policies will largely determine the amount of addi- 
tional purchasing power created directly or indirectly by 
the defense effort, and hence may decide whether the 
price spiral can be controlled. 

“The present amount of bank deposits is larger than 
is needed for the present volume of business, or even a 
much larger volume, and deposits are increasing at a 
rapid rate.” 

Asserting that present powers of the Reserve System 
and the Treasury are inadequate to “control the situa- 
tion if the inflation spiral gets started,” the report advo- 
cates that Congress, the banks and others “give timely 
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Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, 
chairman of the Special 
Banking Studies Committee 


consideration” to the proposals for dealing with these 
problems, made jointly by the several bodies of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The report agrees with the System “that the infla- 
tionary powers of the so-called Thomas amendment of 
1933 are now unnecessary, and their repeal would lessen 
those fears of inflation which often stimulate inflation ”’; 
that the Reserve System should have additional powers, 
“under proper safeguards and limitations,” for cutting 
excess reserves; and that “further imports of gold should 
be insulated from the banking system if they exert 
further substantial upward pressure on excess reserves.” 

The committee suggests restoration of gold coin and 
gold certificates to circulation “‘at an appropriate time.” 


Z. D. Houston, now president of the Association, in a 
prefatory statement to the report, tells briefly how the 
work was done. Intensive studies were prepared by the 
staff of the Research Council relative to each of the 
senatorial questions. These presented pertinent legal, 
statistical, and other factual material; a digest of im- 
portant authoritative opinion; and tentative answers. 

“This preparatory background material,” says Mr. 
Houston, “was submitted by the secretary to the mem- 
bers of the committee and in cooperation with them pro- 
posed replies were drafted for the questions. As the 
proposed replies to each of the six groups of questions 
were completed they were submitted to the entire mem- 
bership of the special committee and discussed at subse- 
quent meetings.” 

They were also submitted to the Association’s na- 
tional officers, to members of the Research Council and 
Economic Policy Commission, and to other prominent 
A.B.A. men, all of whom were asked to review the pro- 
posed answers and submit criticisms or suggestions. 

Apart from the material on inflation prevention and 
from a suggestion that some reduction in the deposit 
insurance assessment is desirable, the report offers noth- 
ing requiring legislative action at the present time, 
“when,” the introduction says, “men’s minds should 
be engaged in dealing with great national objectives 
rather than with details of the banking system. 

“Tt is not a time when people’s energies and attention 
should be taken away from the major task by non- 
essential readjustments in the banking machinery.” 
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YOU WANT YOUR 
HOME TO HAVE ? 
NY 


ERE'S HOW you can have the 

things you want in a home you 
can offord. We have some proper- 
ties for sale at reasonable prices. 
They cre used homes. Many are 
landscaped. Often all improvements 
are in. Construction is usually sturdy, 
rooms large, plots spacious. Some 
are centrally located—near schools 
and stores. NOT ALL homes on hand 
have all these advantages, but most 
have some of them. You can look 
them over and perhaps find just 
what you want. 


Call of write for our list of used homes. 


WE HAVE some used homes that 
we want you to see. They cover a 
range of sizes, shapes and prices. 
Every one is a bargain. “Why « 
used home#"’, you may ask. Well, 
you seldom hear of anyone getting 
@ bargain in a new home . . . you 
usually get just what you pay for. 
Used homes are different in several 
ways. Some—net all—ere on 
larger plots, have bigger rooms, 
have heavier construction, are more 
centrally located. Come in and tell 
us, in general terms, the type of 
home you are looking for. We will 
“=| =X" then show you the preperties we 
» have thet meet your requirements. 


The Sale of 


Here are four newspaper advertisements prepared by the 
Advertising Department of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion for the use of banks that have real estate for sale. The 


WERE ARE A FEW OF THE 
BARGAINS WE ARE OFFERING 

wade: Mares teat won) 
cont — $3,000 

Here $8,000. 


Used Homes 


copy approach is positive, emphasizing the advantages of 
“used” homes. The bank’s name can be inserted in the 
white space at the bottom of each ad. 
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IN USED HOMES 


WE HAVE a number of residen- 
tial properties on hand which we 
will be glad to sell to responsible 
home seekers. These houses are 
not new, but they have many ad- 
vantages. Some are spacious, 
ideal for large families. Some are 
in ideal locations. Meny are com- 
pletely landscaped. All have the 
friendly “atmosphere” that is found 
only in a home that’s been lived 
in. Investigate now while the best 
bergains are still available. 


FOR YOU 


We have on hand several homes 
which we will sell to responsible 
home seekers. They are used homes — 
not new—but in many ways they are 
equal to, and in some ways superior 
to, new homds that cost much more. 

If you like sound construction, 
spacious grounds, lots of big rooms, 
convenient location, paid-for im- 
provements, completed landscaping, 
well-seasoned foundations, timbers 
and walls, and low: cest—you'll find 
at least some of these in every home 
on our list. 

Come in, tell us what you want 
and we'll be glad to tell you what 
we have. Act fast . . . first come, 


first served! 


WERE ARE A FEW OF THE 
BARGAINS WE ARE OFFERING 

And the $7,000' 


plat, mall cont — $5,000! 


* 
Mere $4000, 


deme. He hed town for 


LOOK aT 
BARGAINS. 


eee 


bag Ween Meaty on sore 
Awd price onty $7,000! 


* 


phat, small cont — $5,000! 


— ow, yer roomy? 
Mere $8,000. 


date. Me hed town for 
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How To Sell Farm Credit 


Eight Suggestions 


In his address, ‘“‘ The Agricultural Credit Situation; 
A Challenge to Bankers’’, delivered before the A gricul- 
tural Commission of the American Bankers Association 
at Hot Springs, Va., Dr. W. I. Myers, one time 
governor of the Farm Credit Administration and now 
head of the Farm Management Department of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell, had this to 
say to the assembled bankers: 

“Credit is one of the indispensable tools of modern 
agriculture. . . . It seems to me that bankers have got 
to learn to live with and compete with production credit 
associations or else abandon the field of agricultural 
credit to them. If the PCA’s were eliminated at the 
present time they would undoubtedly be replaced by a 
socialized government lending agency. .. . 

“Tf country bankers really want to get a fair share of 
the good farm business these important factors should be 
given consideration: (1) Fair interest rates: (2) make 
farm loans for period required for their orderly liquida- 


E desire of Otis A. Thompson, president of the 
National Bank and Trust Company of Norwich, 
New York, to provide a more adequate lending 
service for the farm population in the bank’s trading 
area resulted in a decision to set up an agricultural 
credit department staffed by an individual fully con- 
versant with the agricultural industry. Nicholas A. 
Jamba, manager of this new department, is a graduate 
of the Cornell School of Agriculture and has had several 
years of practical farming experience. 
It was decided that the first approach to the problem 
of serving the credit needs of the bank’s trading area 
more adequately was to evolve a set of credit records 
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tion from proceeds of enterprise; (3) make farm loans 
primarily on the basis of the repayment capacity of the 
farmer with collateral considered only as additional 
security; (4) make farm loans on a budget basis in cases 
where the amount borrowed justified the extra labor 
involved; (5) have agricultural credit handled by a man 
who knows farming and farm management as well as 
banking; (6) go after the good farm business; (7) in 
considering a farm credit problem try to find out ways in 
which it can be handled with safety to the bank and 
advantage to the borrower; (8) do not make an effort to 
get farm loans unless you are willing to finance good 
operators in bad times as well as good.”’ 


(Note: A copy of Dr. Myers’ complete text may be had by 
writing to the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Association.) 


containing information that would provide a methodical 
approach to the lending function. Now, after almost two 
years of experimentation, Mr. Jamba has developed a 
routine which enables him to supply complete data upon 
which the bank’s officers, directors, and examiners alike 
can base their opinions as to the credit worthiness of 
individual farmers. 

Hc rewith presented in picture, map, and credit record 
form is a chronicle of a farm loan to Heinrick R. Wilson. 
As can be noted from a study of these records, Mr. 
Wilson’s account has presented a problem of farm man- 
agement that requires the application of all of the bank’s 
physical inventory and financial farm records. 


EXHIBIT 
OFFICER'S MEMORANDUM 
APPLICATION FOR LOAN 
Date 4-2-0 
Spouse Marts 
Town of PAynouth 


Name. Nedarick R. Filson 
Address... South Plymouts, T. 
Former Addresses 

Amount of Application 340-00 
Purpose of Loan Te purchase team of horses 


The loan process begins 
when Mr. Wilson steps 
into the bank (photograph 
of Mr. Jamba and Mr. 
Wilson) and sits down at 
Mr. Jamba’s desk to fill in 
the application form (Ex- 
hibit I) that explains the 
amount, purpose, terms of 
payment, and collateral of 
the proposed loan 


Terms of Payment In fall in three ponths 


Endorser or Collaters! . Wife end on team _ 


ANALYSIS BY CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Date of Last Statement 
Previous Lines Granted €2257-45 


NOW 


COLLATERAL 


REDISCOUNT 


Bank References: 


Business References 


REMARKS. _ Credit sccount of Enteler end Onail 
by proceeds of this loan 


oven 


Application taken by 
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In 1940 the Rural Surveys, Inc., of EXHIBIT II 


nango County and set up a rural 


residence and address guide, to- OD sos (2) 
gether with a compass system map  Yrs.Farmer. Yrs. on Farm ../#. Hired Men .@.. 

of the county. Along with the Rural 
Surveys’ regular address canvass, 
the National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany made arrangements to have 
the organization undertake a farm 
to farm questionnaire which would 
provide the bank with certain salient 
data about each farmer in the 
county. Turning to the records in his 
bank, therefore, Mr. Jamba would 
find the Rural Surveys’ question- 
naire data (Exhibit II), together Pe 
statement (Exhibit III), and a 12- 
year comparative physical inven- 
tory and financial statement (Ex- 


hibit TV) 


Livestock 
Stock No. GR. PB. Breed Reg 


Bulls ...... ice 
Calves ....@...... 


Comparison of Statement of 
FARM CREDIT STATEMENT or Wilson, Meinrick R. Heinrick Wilson 
BUSINESS Parsing _appress _South Plymouth, 
TO The.Mat. Bk. & Tr Cao. ‘at Noreich pan or Norwich, 


STATEMENT OATE 


1, the undersigned, make the following statement of all my assets and liabilities ot the close of business on the date 
below and give other material information for the purpose of obtaining from yeu advances om notes and bille bearing my 
signature of endorsement, and for obtaimng credit generally present and (uture applicatrans 
FINANCIAL CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON THE DAY OF March VALUE OF FARM 
ASSETS (WHAT own) Omit Cente LIABILITIES (WHAT 1 OWE Omit Conte 
— = OTHER R/E 


Emote 
Tractors and 4 


TRUCKS. TRACTORS. AUTOS |) 
Other Farm and _ 850.00 | EQUIPMENT 


LIVESTOCK 


Pure 


Cows 


Grade Cows 
a. 


FARM PRODUCE 
Fore Bulls 


— 
|___ 200.00 ACCTS RECEIVABLE 
6 rade Bulls 
415.00 |) on stock, tocle 
Notes Parable to Production ¢ vedit = CASH 
150.00 4.C.P. Mote _(pa.) | 97.00 
A | RSONAL ASS. 
OTHER PE! ASSETS 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Notes Payable to Betatives and Preendy 


Notes Payable to Relatives and Friends 
My FARM MORTS 


OTHER R/E LOANS 
Notes and Loans Payable to Others 


Setes am Pas able to 
NOTES TO OTHERS 


Harvested Cree ‘We tor Sale 34.00 NOTES TO BANKS 


ated Crops ter Fare Uso ~ Account, Payable 


— | test Owed by Me 


ACCTS PAYABLE 


| tnteres by Due bat Copald 


| Storaze Owing Goods in Warehouse LIFE (NS. LOANS 


Loans from Life ins. Co's. on Life Polivios 


~ OTHER DEBTS 


Totat Lianitities 7,580.00 
5,304.00 
12,885. 00 Total Liabilities and Net Worth 12,885.00 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


CONTINGENT om liable on notes of my castemers, which I have endorsed end discounted with banks, amount 
Other contingent liabilities, as described: 


(Continued on other side) 


EXHIBIT V 
*Williams Rex 6NW Norwich 60A eet 
*Williams Verne 6NE Greene 184G ep 
*Williams William 2SW Greene 23H(2) 
*Williamson Kenneth 6SE Greene 170B 
Willmarth Halsey 2E Bainbridge 80F 
*Wilmot Clark 1ONW McDonough 70G 
Wilson Alexander 6N Norwich 50H(2) 
*Wilson Andrew 6N Norwich 29P 


Wilson Heinrick R 6NW Norwich 105N(2) 


*Wilson Sam 6N McDonough 3G 
*Wilson Samuel 6N McDonough 7G 

*Wilson Warren 4SE Norwich 18W(2) 
*Wilson William 4SW Sherburne 10L 
*Winans Earl 2NW McDonough 20W 
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ine? 
el 
7000 7.000 2 099 4 
s 
Mortgage Loans an (ener Keal Batate 600.00 = | 
= || 
— 
55 
| | | 4500 
= 1 660 __1 600 1400 
Feed, Fertil er, Supplies, ete 3300 3 
Cash Surrender Value a Life lmereace j 
hs, Bonds Ceruibcates of ete —~ 
Cash on Hand end Bank this 
Fersonal Vroperty snd Other Amets 
otal 
Total Auets youns | oo | Youns 
HORSES 3 2 
SO | 301. 
93. 
= 8, 
2734] 1855 [1952 1697 
4 END OTHERS i 
ENDORSING AT 
PER COW on 100 HEN: 
TOTAL DEBT LOAD | 1s2* 210 
MORTG DEBT LOAD 4 
] coos ran Hen 
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How To Sell Farm Credit .. . 


Checking with the rural guide (Exhibit V, page 87), and on the 
guide’s compass system map (Exhibit VI), the farm is found to 
be approximately six miles northwest of Norwich on the “V” 
of two dirt roads. FARM LOCATION INDICATED BY 
SMALL CIRCLE ON EACH MAP. It is a relatively easy 
matter to locate the farm on the soil map (Exhibit VII), and 
to learn that the 203 acres which Mr. Wilson farms contain 


Wooster, Volusia, and Lordstown soils and are at an elevation 

of some 1,200 feet. Turning to the land classification map of 

Chenango county (Exhibit VIII), the Wilson Farm is located 

in the Land Class III area, indicating that the farm is in the 

better upland areas and probably will remain permanently in 

agriculture of an extensive type, despite the fact that such 
land has only average agricultural value 


The above soil map is in several colors and is not available for 
all areas. Information on such maps is obtainable from most 
state colleges of agriculture 


Although the loan under consideration to Mr. Wilson was 
relatively small, yet Mr. Jamba made a visit to the farm to 
inspect and appraise the land, buildings, livestock and chattels 
and to visualize the kind of a farm that Mr. Wilson operated. 
A record of the visit, supported by photographs of the stock 
and general contour of the farm, was made by Mr. Jamba and 
became a part of the permanent record of the bank. (Photo- 
graph, below, of Mr. Jamba and Mr. Wilson on Mr. Wilson’s 
farm) 
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The National Bank and Trust Company of Norwich 


NAME Wileon, Seinrick R. Address South Plymouth, Y. 

Amount of Application $340.00 Office Farm Visit 473-40 

Amount owing here now: Dir. Sec #1697-00 Dir. Unsec Dir. End End Others 

Boros 

LOCATION: Farm is mites frog South Plymouth on Side Road 
Town of Plymouth County. Land Class. 1200 

» miles from improved road on . 6004 dirt Road 


CONVENIENCES: Telephone Elec. Water Supply .. Springs 


LAND AREA: Total Acres 203 Cropland... . 95 Pasture. _ 50 Woods Balance 


SOIL TYPES: Wooster, Volusia, Lordstown 


FERTILITY: Pair to good on lower farm, upper farm in need of more liming, some good 
pastures. 


LAND USE: Dairy primarily, few acres potatoes. 


DESCRIPTION Good average dairy farm, sufficient cropland and pasture, some of fields 
OF FARM rolling topography, fairly good field and building arrangement. 


BUILDINGS: Serviceable house and barn, neither in need of any great repairs, 
bouse has all conveniences, barn has good foundations, floors, roof, 
water buckets, electrio lights, 2 silos, needs new milk-house and roof 
repairs to house. 


EQUIPMENT: Complete Line of all essential tools, all in fair te good condition. 


Holstein herd, better than average quality; Bangs disease approved, 
under State and Federal supervised program; raising own replacenents, 
good bull; all cattle in good condition. 


narrative reports for general comments; writer eves applica 


deli tion 
will be retired out 
tractor serving only 


Exhibits IX-X—XI—Regular Inspection Form, Livestock 
Tabulation Form, Farm Equipment Tabulation Form—show 
the results of the physical inventory inspection. The narrative 
reports on farm visits are made with the help of a dictating 
machine operated while driving between the farms of the bank’s 
customers. This method saves time and enables Mr. Jamba to 
dictate his reports while the material is still fresh in his mind. 
Many management loans of this type are discussed with Otis 
A. Thompson, the president (photograph of Mr. Jamba and 
Mr. Thompson), before the line of credit is advanced 
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Kenneth McLaren, assistant to A. G. Brown, manager 
of the Agricultural Credit Department of the American 
Bankers Association, assembled the material used in 
this article in connection with the department’ s efforts 
to encourage ‘‘outside programs’ for country banks 
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Hearick R. Wilson 4/5/40 


No. of 39 Young Stock 19 breeaP, Seg, 
Balls 

Marcet, 4. or B, 3 

las: Month of >» mcotaly chews, 

av. Monthly feed bill winder _§ 


Tote) Fettaated Value_ 
Tested for 7.3.7. 
Insurance 20 


One 
one 


| 


Comment on edecuacy, cordition, probeble necessary replacesente or purchises 


; Most of equipment in good condition and under cover. 


Totel Setim tcd 


Insurence on Tools end 


== 
e 
for $340 to purchase team should be approved, loan -_— 
of sale of surplus cattle, owner needs extra teaa, 
as belt power and to fit soil for crops. calf 92688 6 mos 30 
Sake, al) steel dump 
Bowing maching - McCormick Deerigg Goad 204. 
Riding attachment for drag 
Bosilage cutter, McCormick Dearie Gand 
Que buss sew and table 
One tractor plow McCormick Dearing 
i Corn planter - John Deere = 
| >? 
horse 7 years 100 
= 
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PICTURE in Florida, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania 


New York, N. Y.—Right, A. G. 

Brown, manager, Agricultural Credit 

Department of the American Bank- 

ers Association, addressing an A.B.A. 
staff conference 


Pottstown, Pa.—Below, the head 
table at a forum meeting of Anthra- 
cite Chapter of the A.I.B. Left to 
right, MacDonald Heeber, associate 
councilman; Dr. W. A. Irwin, Na- 
tional Educational Director, the 
chief speaker; Steve A. Joyce, toast- 
master and district manager, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.; Paul R. 
Lewis, chapter president; and G. C. 
Warner, member, Forum Committee 


LOUIS F. GARCIA 


Hottywoop Beacu, Fxia.—Left, at the annual convention of 
the Florida Bankers Association retiring President Linton E. 
Allen, of Orlando, left; A.B.A. President P. D. Houston, center; 
and incoming FBA President George E. Lewis, of Tallahassee, 
right, spoke for the bankers of the state and nation 


St. Louis, Mo.—Below, leaders of the Consumer Credit Con- 
ference in St. Louis. Left to right, W. J. Bramman, president, 
St. Louis Clearing House Association; W. L. Hemingway, 
second vice-president, American Bankers Association; Walter 
B. French, speaking, manager, A.B.A. Consumer Credit De- 
partment; R. C. Denkmann, chairman of the St. Louis Con- 
ference Committee; and Kenton R. Cravens, chairman, 
Consumer Credit Council of the A.B.A. 


TAYLOR 


MCLAREN 


New York, N. Y. 
—Right, Andrew 
Mills, Jr., presi- 
dent, Dry Dock 
Savings Institu- 
tion, is the newly 
elected president 
of the National 
Association of 
Mutual Savings 
Banks 
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Bankers in Oklahoma, New York, Ohio, and Kansas....... 


OKLAHOMA 


Mrs. Henry W. Koeneke, right, fore- | 
ground; Eugene P. Gum, secre- 
tary, Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, standing; Henry W. Koeneke, 
first vice-president, American Bank- 
ers Association and president, The 
Security Bank of Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, right, at the annual conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association. Left, top level, Dan W. 
Hogan, president, City National 
Bank of Oklahoma City and dean 
of the 1941 convention. Mr. Hogan 
was president of the Oklahoma 
association in the early days when 
it had only 25 members 


ROY CHRISTIAN 

Left, officers of New York Chapter, American Institute of 

Banking, at the chapter’s annual meeting, when Clarence V. 

Joerndt was elected president. Mr. Joerndt is in the credit de- 
partment of The National City Bank 


Right, the Women’s Committee of New York Chapter at the 

annual meeting for the election of officers. Miss Marguerite 

Casassa, of the Commercial National Bank and Trust Com 
pany, was chairman of this committee for 1940-41 


Floyd W. Larson, national secretary, American Institute of Banking, below left, standing, presenting certificates to 
graduates of Columbus Chapter. Right, a group picture from Kansas —Topeka Chapter at its Spring party. An 
article in the April issue of BANK1NG told of the excellent accomplishments of the A. I. B. in Kansas 
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June 2-6 at ’Frisco . . . The American Institute of Banking Convention 


TTHE Association's older educational section for bank em- class enrolment of 44,901, holds its 39th annual convention 
ployees generally, with 69,663 members represented by in San Francisco from June 2-6. More than 1,500 men and 
454 chapters, branches and study groups, and an aggregate women from all sections are expected to attend. 


J. LeRoy Dart, left, 
1940-41 president of the 
Institute, is vice-presi- 
dent, Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville. He 
was made a director of 
his bank and vice-presi- 
dent, Florida Bankers 
Association 


George T. Newell, right, 
vice-president of the In- 
stitute, is vice-president, 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, 
and chairman of the 
Institute convention pro- 
gram committee. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the 
vice-president of the In- 
stitute is advanced to 
the presidency 


Miss Rose Ziph_ will 
round out her year as 
chairman, National 
Women’s Committee, by 
presiding over the Wom- 
en’s Conference at the 
convention. Miss Ziph is 
with the First National 
Bank, Kansas City, and 
has served widely in In- 
stitute affairs 


Fred I. Kent, member of 
the board of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New 
York, was the first na- 
tional president of the 
Institute and is still 
very much interested in 
its activities 


During its 40 years of existence, the American Institute of Banking has awarded 27,864 standard, 37,252 pre-standard, and 384 
graduate certificates. Below, a New York Chapter economics class in session during the 1940-41 term 
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Shirt Sleeves at Rutgers, June 16-28. . . The Graduate School of Banking 


N ORE than 650 bank officers have registered for the two- 
week resident session of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing of the American Bankers Association at Rutgers Uni- 
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versity at New Brunswick, N. J., from June 16-28. This is 
the seventh session of the School, from which 733 bankers 
have been graduated. A 1940 Class is shown below. 
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Commission of the American Bankers Association 
has just published the manual “Simplified Bank- 
ing Forms and Procedure.” 

The purpose of this 250-page looseleaf guide to 
streamlined operations is to help banks save money by 
eliminating expenses incident to duplicate and un- 
necessary operating forms and methods, by adopting 
modern ways of handling transactions, and by reducing 
forms to a few standard sizes and types. With the aid 
of this modernization, more efficient use can be made 
of employees’ time. 

As the foreword points out, the manual is not a 
theoretical treatise. Rather, it is the work of practical 
bank operating men, and it reflects practical experiences 
gained in successful banking operations. The material 
was gathered by a special committee of the commission, 
aided by a group of technical advisers and by bankers 
and state bankers associations in all parts of the coun- 
try. Supplements will be issued to keep the material up 
to date. 

There are 10 chapters of operating procedures and 
forms. Each operations section consists of an outline 
or description of procedure, presented step by step for 
the benefit of the person doing the job. 

Operating forms, accompanied by detailed specifica- 
tions for printing the forms, are illustrated. In many 
instances these have been filled in to show typical 
transactions. 

Eight of the 10 sections are devoted to descriptions 
of operating forms and procedures for these phases of 
banking operations: paying and receiving, interior proof 
and transit, bookkeeping, analysis, loans and discounts, 
collections, drafts, certification and returns; savings; 
and general ledger. The other two sections cover sundry 
functions (safe deposit, bookkeeping, filing, safekeeping, 
destruction of records) and general forms. The step by 
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We 18 months of research, the Bank Management 


How to Bring 


step outlines in the eight operating sections are followed 
by comments on the outlined procedure and on alterna- 
tive procedures. 


“Ts a blitzkrieg world,” says J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., 
commission chairman, “operations must be streamlined. 
Capturing new sources of gross income avail little if all 
the increase is absorbed in antiquated methods of opera- 
tion. The conveyor belt which carries our income from 
gross to net must be the most modern man can devise. 
It must carry every dollar it can to the final goal of net 
profit. 

“Tn many banks will be found duplicate and useless 
procedure and off-sized forms which could easily be 
eliminated or simplified and reduced to a few standard 
sizes. Duplicate and useless procedures and forms re- 
quire additional employee working hours. Odd-sized 
forms require special filing equipment which is expensive. 
Simplification of procedure and forms will result in 
greatly reduced printing costs. The purpose of this 
manual is to help banks eliminate these unnecessary ex- 
penses by suggesting modern methods of handling bank- 
ing transactions and by reducing forms to a few standard 
sizes with a minimum of different types of forms. 

“The commission feels that this study will be a land- 
mark in the effort of American Banking to hold its own, 
to grow strong, and to serve the economic system of 
tomorrow. 

“This book will, we feel sure, save millions of dollars 
for the banks of this country, if they will follow and put 
into operation the recommendations set forth.” 


What the Manual Will Do 


Here are a few of the things the Bank Management 
Commission believes the manual will do for banks: 


. Increase efficiency and decrease expenses. 


. Discover and eliminate duplicate records, useless work, 
and inefficient procedures in banking routine. 


. Reduce to the minimum the number of different kinds 
and sizes of forms necessary for operating purposes, 
and thus reduce filing space and filing equipment; also, 
set standards of sizes which will cut without waste from 
standard paper stock. 


. Speed up the handling of items, bookkeeping, facilitate 
the location and correction of errors, and permit work 
to flow more smoothly and uninterruptedly. 


. Decrease employee working hours, control overtime, and 
facilitate compliance with the Wages and Hours Act. 


6. Make possible better window service to bank customers. 


. Reduce expenses of personnel, machines and equip- 
ment, stationery and printing, operations and banking 
space. 


. Provide detailed records vital to efficient management. 
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Forms Up to Date 


Ix the foreword the commission recalls that during 
the past few years economic changes have decreased 
bank incorae and increased expenses; both develop- 
ments have vitally affected net earnings. 

“*Salaries and Wages’, computed both in relationship 
to gross earnings and as a percentage of total expenses,” 
says the commission, “have increased approximately 9 
per cent between 1935 and 1939 in all banks. This item 
represents about 40 per cent of banks’ current expenses. 

“The item ‘Other Current Expenses’ which does not 
include salaries, interest paid or taxes, constitutes 
around 25 per cent of the total current expenses of banks. 

“Here are two items aggregating approximately 65 
per cent of the total expenses of banks. From the dollars 
expended in these two classifications we should endeavor 
to secure the maximum return possible. 

“Practical efficiency is the answer and this manual 
assists greatly in showing ways and means to modernize 
and develop bank operations for the benefit of greater 
net earnings.” 


Tae project that grew into this book started in 1939 
when the commission, of which Mr. Wilkinson, who is 
vice-president of the State-Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, is chairman, undertook to develop a 
set of simplified bank operating forms in cooperation 
with the state associations and the Legal Department 
of the American Bankers Association, which for several 
years had been working toward forms simplification. 
The task of correlating and expanding their accom- 
plishments was undertaken by the commission with 
the appointment of a committee headed by L. W. 
Bishop, assistant vice-president and cashier of the 
State-Planters Bank & Trust Company. This group 
was under the general supervision of the Commission’s 
Committee on Standard Forms, Reports and Records, 
of which Fred B. Brady, vice-president, Commerce 
Trust Company, St. Louis, is chairman. The State 
Secretaries Section of the A.B.A. appointed a cooperat- 
ing committee, headed by Lauder Hodges, executive 
manager of the California Bankers Association. 

A nucleus for the work was provided by a standard 
forms manual issued by the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1939 and by the activities of the A.B.A. Legal 
Department in collecting and standardizing legal forms 
over a period of years. 

Discussion of the subject was stimulated by a series 
of articles on simplified forms, published by BANKING 
during 1940. 


Ix addition to Chairman Bishop and Mr. Hodges, the 
committee comprised: A. R. Coleman, associate pro- 
fessor of accounting and statistics, Washington and Lee 
University; Darrel G. Ensign, assistant cashier, Com- 
monwealth Bank, Detroit; William J. Kinnamon, cash- 
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PAxiNG AND RECEIVING 


The work of a Paying and Receiving Teller consists of: 
A. Receiving deposits. 
B. Cashing checks. 
C. Making daily settlement. 
D. Handling sundry transactions. 


RECEIVING DEPOSITS 


Deposits Containing 
Cash Only 


l. Examine and 1. 
count cash while the 
customerisat window. 


2. Make out cash 
release ticket (PR 1) 
for the amount of cash 
in deposit. 


Containing 
Cash and Checks 
Examine and 


count cash while the 
customerisat window. 


2. Make out cash 
release ticket (PR 1) 
for the amount of cash 
in deposit. 


TELLER'S CASH RELEASE SPECIFICATIONS 


Manila writing—16 Ib. 
Natural 
PRINTING - Black 


PR 


x3” 
- No. 4 Sulphite—16 Ib. 
COLOR - - - Various 
PRINTING- Black 


EXPLANATION: The Teller enters 
the amount of cash on the summary 
slip (PR which. automatically 
makes a duplicate cash release ticket 
PR 1-b) by means of carbon. 


A page of the new manual showing the method of handling the 
material 


ier, Hunterdon County National Bank, Flemington, 
New Jersey; and J. M. Sorensen, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Stephens National Bank, Fremont, Nebraska. 

Members of the advisory committee were: David M. 
Auch, secretary, Ohio Bankers Association; W. F. 
Augustine, vice-president, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston; Lyall Barnhart, comptroller, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma City; Wall G. 
Coapman, secretary, Wisconsin Bankers Association; 
J. J. Gard, vice-president, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; Mortimer Goodwin, executive 
vice-president, Pella National Bank, Pella, Iowa; W. R. 
Smith, vice-president, State Bank of Whiting, Indiana; 
George O. Vass, vice-president, Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; O. Howard Wolfe, vice-president, 
Philadelphia National Bank; Benjamin E. Young, vice- 
president, National Bank of Detroit; John J. Driscoll, 
Jr., Driscoll, Millet & Company, Philadelphia; and 
Ernest S. Woolley, bank consultant and analyst, New 
York. 

Irwin W. McLean, managing director of the Institute 
of Bank Stationers, cooperated by reading the manu- 
script of the manual and offering suggestions on the 
specifications of the forms. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. McCann reports on activities of national, state 
and local bankers’ organizations. 


Farm Paper of the Air 


THE FIRST of a series of inter- 
view broadcasts was arranged 
last month by the Committee 
on Agriculture, NEw York 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
over Station WGY (Schenec- 
tady) on the popular noonday 
program “Farm Paper of the 
Air.” A station announcer in- 

terviewed Karl S. Burton, committee member and 
cashier of the National Spraker Bank (Canajoharie), 
with lead questions pertaining to the state association 
and its activities, the farm program, the credit school 
sponsored recently at Ithaca, the network of county key 
bankers, agricultural tours and other committee work. 
Follow-up guest programs and interviews with other 
committee members are planned. Here is an educational 
program on “free” time that rates one of the largest 
listening audiences in the country. 


Study Conference 


THE First Maine bankers’ study conference, held last 
month at the Moulton Union, Bowdoin College, New 
Brunswick, was admittedly an experiment. Instead of 
an anticipated 60, more than double that number at- 
tended the intensive two-day sessions. The affair was a 
financial success, according to Secretary George C. 
Fernald, and plans are already being laid for a similar 
program next year. The sessions will again be sponsored 
jointly by the commercial, savings and building and 
loans bankers of the state. Here is still another case that 
proves no exception to the tremendous successes at- 
tained by such educational courses sponsored by state 
associations throughout the country. 


Playlet 


FOLLOWING THE 125th 

anniversary banquet of the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

Mutua SAVINGS BANKS at 

Philadelphia last month, The 

Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 

ciety—oldest member bank— 

staged a playlet depicting its 

opening business day in 1816. 

Costumes and scenery of the 

period showed the interior of 

a tavern where organizers of 

the Society foregathered at the 

founding. The script was based upon official records 
and Society annals. 


Pension 
THE SAVINGS BANKS RETIREMENT SYSTEM, sponsored 
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by the New York State Mutual Association, was put 
into force last month with the required number (20) 
member institutions cooperating. The system is the 
first state-wide uniform program adopted by the mu- 
tuals. It calls for contributions from both employer and 
employee and is designed to yield a retirement allowance 
of better than one-half of the employee’s average com- 
pensation received during the last five years of his par- 
ticipation, under full participation in the plan and com- 
bined with Social Security benefits. The employer’s 
slightly higher contribution provides for administrative 
costs and the total cost of death benefits. Provision is 
also made for disability allowances and death benefits 
during the period of active service. It is expected that 
most of the state’s mutuals will eventually join the 
program. 


Food Stamp Charge 


New Mexico bankers inaugurated a 90-day test serv- 
ice charge of 11% cents per food stamp card last month 
on all redemption transactions. The fee was approved 
by the Surplus Marketing Administration after a state- 
wide analysis of handling costs which ranged between 
¥% to 10 cents per card. Heretofore all members of the 
state association handled the food order stamps for 
depositors without charge. Accurate costs records will 
be analyzed at the end of the triai period and a perma- 
nent fixed charge will be established by the state associa- 
tion. According to the report, the most economical 
plan is to accumulate stamps to a value of $300 or more 
and to ship the lot via Railway Express, with insurance 
coverage, for redemption. The highest cost method of 
shipment is via registered mail insured. 


Defense 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 

BANKERS ASSOCIATION an- 

nounces that its Boston 

office has been made state 

headquarters for the Amer- 

ican Committee for the 

Defense of British Homes. 

Association members have 

been requested to cooper- 

ate in the drive for surplus firearms, binoculars, steel 

helmets and stop-watches. American committee litera- 

ture containing dramatic appeals for aid has also been 

distributed to the membership with association bulle- 

tins. It is this type of cooperation that helped ship 396 

cases of firearms and other equipment to Britain re- 

cently. Massachusetts is also numbered among the 
states that have contributed confiscated weapons. 


Overtime 


A RECENT issue of “ Banking News,”’ official bulletin 
of the VrrcrIniA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, outlined a fluct- 
uating workweek method of computing employee over- 
time which makes surprising overhead economies possi- 
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ble. Briefly, the employee who works an irregular 
number of hours has no fixed hourly rate, as the rate 
varies week to week. But a rate may be fixed arbitrarily 
by dividing the weekly salary (the yearly wage divided 
by 52) by the total number of hours worked during a 
week. In a case example of 8 hours overtime on a $20 
weekly wage, the differential in wage scale is $4.32 in 
favor of the fluctuating workweek method over the 
straight time system of figuring. 


Defense Bonds 


THE SouTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION recently 
issued a series of four newspaper advertisements themed 
to defense bond promotion and urged members to co- 
sponsor local insertions. A recent bulletin also recom- 
mended tie-in publicity items for each of the adver- 
tisements. 

As of May 10, the opening day, banks in 16 communi- 
ties announced that everyone connected with the insti- 
tutions from director to messenger had subscribed for 
securities, and one banker in a community of 5,000 had 
accumulated subscriptions in excess of $50,000. The 
association headquarters will act as clearinghouse for 
advertising and promotion ideas in connection with 
bond selling. 


Employment Stabilization 


THE ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION rendered a val- 
uable service to the Employment Stabilization Service 
of the American Legion recently by distributing copies 
of an 8-page resolution to its membership. The Legion 
has taken an intense interest in employment stabiliza- 
tion in order to retain the experience rating benefits of 
the state and federal unemployment compensation acts. 
Chicago’s “ Loop”’ banks contributed distribution costs. 
Local banks were requested to redistribute resolution 
material to local employers, either in original form or 
by reproduction. 


Viutual Checks 


Tue SAviINGS BANKs ASSOCIATION of Massachusetts 
will line up with New York this month when new legis- 
lature permitting the sale of bank checks becomes effec- 
tive. Member institutions will be permitted to develop 
a money-order type of business to offset the growing 
demand for cashier’s checks which has been noted since 
commercial institutions began imposing service charges. 
An association committee cooperated with the bank 
commissioner’s office in formulating rules and regula- 
tions which will govern the new business. 


Some State Association Presidents 


Many state bankers associations have recently held 
their annual conventions, and others are scheduled to 
do so in June. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A. D. Swift, 
Philadelphia 
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New Mexico—J. H. Askins, 
Melrose 


C. Adams, 
Jerseyville 


June 1941 


TENNESSEE—W. J. 
Nashville 


Here are a few of the new presidents who will serve 
during the year 1941-42. Banxinc plans to publish 
pictures of others in subsequent issues. 


Diehl, 


MaryLanp—E. G. 
Baltimore 


Grady, 


Loutstana—T. LL. 
Lafayette 


Evans, ALaBAMA—J. W. Brown, Jr., 
Sylacauga 


= 


CHANDLER 
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Enlarged Program of A.B.A. Is Made Permanent 


Defense Lending 
Shows Big Rise 
In Three Months 


Mar. 31 Total Up 
Nearly One Billion 


National defense loan com- 
mitments totaling close to a 
billion dollars were reported to 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion as of March 31 by 345 
banks in 137 cities. 

The figure, $934, 197,688, was 
obtained through a_ survey 
made by the Association’s 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion. 

Of the total commitments, 
loans in the amount of $429,- 
050,262 were outstanding at 
the end of March. 

It was further reported by 
the banks that negotiations 
were in progress, with loans 
likely to result, on 434 credit 
extensions aggregating $97,- 
027,352. 


70% Without Assignment 


Seventy per cent of the total 
commitments were made with- 
out assignment of contract, the 
survey statistics showed. 

The 345 banks reported 
2,298 commitments for supplies 
and equipment totaling $394,- 
941,425. For plant facilities 
and construction there were 


$355,093,620. 

This was the second defense 
loans survey made by the Asso- 
ciation. The first, covering 
figures as of Dec. 31, 1940, 
showed nearly $600,000,000 in 
commitments by 195 of the 
country’s larger banking insti- 
tution. 
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Banking Needs 
A.B.A. Services, 
Says R. M. Hanes 


| Program Practical, 
He Tells Council 
Reporting to the Executive 
cial Committee on Dues Revi- 
dent of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston- 


permitted the Association to 


greatly increased the scope of 
work of a number of the older 
departments. 


“the Association has more to 
offer banks than at any time in 


its history. This effort has been | 


enthusiastically supported by 
the members. More than 1,100 
new members have joined the 
| Association since the enlarged 


operation. 


tion has paid a dollars and 


bank has recovered its dues at 
least twice over through reduc- 


ums negotiated by the A.B.A. 
past four years. 
needed a well organized and 


ciation so much as it needs it 
today. 

The American Bankers As- 
sociation with its new depart- 
| ments and the additional serv- 
(Continued on page 99) 


Council on behalf of the Spe- | 
sion, Robert M. Hanes, presi- | 
Salem, N. C., said that the en- | 
larged A.B.A. “program had | 


| offer’’ many new services to its | 
members and, in addition, has | 


“As a result,” he asserted, | 


program has been put into 


“Moreover, membership in 
the American Bankers Associa- 


tions in bank insurance premi- | 


| Insurance Department in the | 
2,358 loans in the amount of | 


representative national asso- | 


The Executive Council Approves Recent 
Expansion of Activities; to Revise Dues 


The Executive Council of the American Bankers Association 
voted at its annual spring meeting at Hot Springs, Va., to make 
permanent the enlarged program of A.B.A. activities under 
which five new departments were created and the services of the 

| Association’s regular departments and divisions to member 


banks were greatly expanded. 
p 


President Houston 


Newell and Simms 


Head Ticket at 
A.1.B. Convention 


San Francisco Is 
Host to Institute 


As this issue of BANKING 
reached its readers the Ameri- 


| can Institute of Banking was 


cents profit to members. Every | holding its annual convention 


at San Francisco. 

The program for the June 
2-6 sessions offered many high- 
lights, among them the election 
of national officers. Candidates 


| were: 
“Chartered banking has never | 


For president, George T. 
Newell, New York Chapter; 
for vice-president, David E. 
| Simms, Salt Lake Chapter; for 
| the Executive Council, D. Wes- 
ley Correll, Milwaukee Chap- 
ter; Victor H. Lloyd, Charles- 
| ton (W. Va.) Chapter; Gene- 
(Continued on page 101) 


The Executive Council, governing body of the A.B.A., consists 


of more than 100 bankers elected 
by the state bankers associa- 
tions. At its recent meeting, 
presided over by P. D. Hous- 
ton, Association President, the 
Council heard reports by the 
various A.B.A. units. 

The Council’s approval of 
the Association’s “streamlined” 
structure and operations con- 
stitutes official organization en- 
dorsement of the resolution 
adopted in 1939 by the Asso- 
ciation’s Administrative Com- 
mittee which brought the new 


| and extended A.B.A. program 
| into being. 


This resolution, adopted with 
out a dissenting vote, provided 
for a special assessment of 


| $250,000 which 200 of the coun- 
| try’s larger banks were asked 
| to subscribe, in addition to 


their regular dues, and further 


| provided that if and when the 


enlarged program was proved 
to be sound and serviceable, 
the voluntary subscriptions 
would be discontinued and the 
dues schedule would be revised 
so that several thousand banks 
would provide for continuance 


| of the work. 


Satisfied that the soundness 
and serviceability of the pro- 
gram had been established, the 
Executive Council voted to 
make it part of the permanent 
work of the Association and to 
revise the dues schedule to 
make this possible. 

This is the first revision of 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Hanes Says Banks 
Need Program 


(Continued from page 98) 
ices now being provided by 
its older divisions, is the an- 
swer to the need for strong and 
unified representation of every 
bank in the country. 

“The Association’s enlarged 
program of services to Ameri- 
can banking has proved sound 
and practical. The program de- 
serves the support of all mem- 
ber banks both morally and 
financially.” 


R. M. Hanes 


A complete report on the 


details of the dues schedule has 
been prepared for all the 
members. 

In addition to Mr. Hanes, 
members of the Special Com- 


mittee on Dues Revision are: | 


Harry A. Bryant, president, | : 
| support by carrying more than 


Parsons Commercial Bank, 
Parsons, Kansas; Dunlap C. 
Clark, president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
B. Murray Peyton, president, 
The Minnesota National Bank, 
Duluth, Minn.; Charles E. 


Spencer, Jr., president, First | 


National Bank, Boston; and 
A. L. M. Wiggins, president, 
Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, 


Council Approves 
A.B.A. Expansion 


(Continued from page 98) 
the Association’s dues schedule 
in 20 years. The last change 
was made in 1921. The current 
revision will restore the income 
of the Association from dues to 
the level of that of 1929 by 
spreading the cost of the en- 
larged program over a greater 
proportion of the banks bene- 
fiting from it. Approximately 
8,700 banks will be affected. 
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WHAT THE PROGRAM IS 


The enlarged A.B.A. pro- 
gram was instituted as a result 
of a survey made by the Asso- 
ciation’s officers in 1939 under 
the leadership of Robert M. 
Hanes, then president. 

This survey revealed that 
the members were making in- 
creasing demands for service 
from the Association in connec- 


| tion with the many new prob- 


lems that had arisen and the 
new forms of banking activity 
that had evolved during the 
previous decade. Imperative 


need for assistance was indi- | 


cated in several of the new 


types of banking activity and | 


increased service in older ac- 
tivities. 


Accordingly, the existing serv- | 


ices of the Association were 
stepped up and five new de- 
partments were added. These 
covered agricultural credit, con- 
sumer credit, personnel and 
customer relations, real estate 
and mortgage finance, and eco- 


| nomic research. 
Association’s activities under | 
the enlarged program and the | 


Specialists were engaged to 
head each. They are A. G. 
Brown, former president of the 
Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 


The 200 institutions which | 


contributed the special assess- 
ment fund will continue their 


half of the dues increase, while 
the dues of 8,500 other banks 
will be increased to carry the 
balance. 


**Bank Services”’ 


Theme of Booklet 


“Facts About Your Bank 
and Its Services” is the title of 
a new booklet prepared by the 


| Advertising Department of the 


American Bankers Association. 


Designed for distribution to 
bank customers, the booklet 
tells the user of banking service 


things he should know in order | 
to get full advantage of his | 


banking connection. It explains 
briefly the principles of sound 
banking, basic commercial 
banking functions, kinds of 
deposits, checking account me- 
chanics, loans and their uses, 
safe deposit protection, etc. 

There is also a handy glos- 
sary of banking terms. 


Toledo, for agricultural credit; 
Walter B. French, former ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the 
Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey, N. J., for consumer credit; 
Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, former 
economist of the FHA, for real 
|estate and mortgage finance; 
William Powers, former assist- 
ant vice-president and person- 
nel director of the National 


|and customer relations, and 
Dr. Paul F. Cadman, former 


search Foundation, 
nomic research. 
These men, and other mem- 
bers of the staff, have divided 
their time between work in the 
field and at headquarters. Their 
services have been made avail- 
able to thousands of banks 


for eco- 


through correspondence and in- | 


formative bulletins and through 
personal appearances at scores 
of bankers’ group meetings, 
state association conventions 
and various educational con- 
ferences. 

In addition, the staff of the 
Washington office has been en- 
larged. 


| Bank of Detroit, for personnel | 


president of the American Re- | 


A.B.A. Offers Talks 
On Defense Bonds 


Speech outlines covering the 
new United States savings 
bonds and stamps have been 
prepared by the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and 
are available upon request for 
use before grade and high 
school students, women’s 
groups, luncheon clubs and 
special groups, or on the radio. 

The talks are keyed to the 
audience for which they are in- 
tended. The one for grade stu- 
dents deals primarily with 
savings stamps, while the one 
for high school use emphasizes 
the bonds. Emphasis in the 
talks for women’s groups and 
luncheon clubs is placed on E 
bonds. F and G bonds are ex- 
plained in the special groups 
talk. 

Speeches hitherto prepared 
by the Public Relations De- 
partment, numbering more than 
60, will be reviewed during the 
Summer, and those requiring 
revision will be brought up-to- 
date and will be ready for dis- 
tribution when the peak season 
opens in the Fall. 


| 


tional financial policy. 


and the general public.” 


Council Favors Tax Rise, 
Non-Defense Spending Cut, 
Public Sale of Savings Bonds 


The following resolution was adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Bankers Association at its 
meeting in Hot Springs, Va., April 30: 

“The Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association at this time of national emergency has given 
consideration to the principles which determine na- 


“Tt recognizes the necessity for marshalling the vast 
powers of this nation for the defense program. It recog- 
nizes the possible dangers of inflation and of economic 
dislocations against which safeguards should be sought. 
It recognizes the challenge to the leadership of govern- 
ment, to the banking profession, and to the public. 

“This Council believes that an adequate national 
financial policy to meet the present situation must in- 
clude a reduction in non-defense spending, a substantial 
increase in taxation and the sale of government securi- 
ties to the investing public. 

“The Council especially commends to the country’s 
bankers the Treasury’s program for the sale of savings 
bonds to investors. This program is soundly conceived 
and warrants the wholehearted support of all bankers 
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Graduate School In Resident Session June 16-28 


Defense Lending 
Added to Bank 


Officers’ Course 


Faculty Increased; 


200 in Class. 


About 200 bank officers will 


complete the work offered by 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing of the American Bankers 
Association at the close of the 
seventh resident session at Rut- 
gers University between June 
16 and June 28. From the six 
previous sessions 733 bankers 
have been graduated. 

Total enrolment for the 1941 
fortnight on the Rutgers cam- 
pus will be more than 650 bank 
officers. There is a large enter- 
ing class. 

New courses have been added 
to the School curriculum and 
the faculty has been increased 
by five. The subject of defense 
loans is to be studied this year 
for the first time. There is also 
a new course in agricultural 
credit. 

The 1941 senior classmen 
will assemble at Rutgers on 
June 14, two days before the 
official opening of classes, to 
meet their thesis panel examin- 
ers. Before a student is eligi- 
ble to receive a diploma, he 
must have completed his ex- 
tension work, in addition to his 
thesis, and have attended three 
resident sessions. 

Richard W. Hill, registrar of 
the School, reports that this 
year’s enrolment has been little 
affected by the demands of 
military service. 

“A few students have been 


prevented from returning this | 


year, either because they were 
called themselves or because 
associates are in service, whose 
work had to be absorbed by the 
graduate students. However, 


we anticipate that these men | 


will return, when conditions 


permit, to complete their School | 


work.” 


The part of bankers in financ- | 


ing national defense will be 
highlighted at a seminar meet- 


100 


Director Stonier 


ing on the evening of June 18. 
J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., vice- 
president, State-Planters Bank 


is chairman of the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Commission and 
National Defense Loans Com- 
mittee, will preside at this 


roundtable discussion. William 
G. F. Price, assistant vice- 
president, National City Bank 
of New York, and David C. 
Barry, vice-president, Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank and Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., will analyze 
the pros and cons of the ques- 


Carl W. Fenninger, presi- 
dent of the Trust Division and 
vice-president of the Provident 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
announces that committees 
have been appointed and plans 
are actively under way for the 
19th Regional Trust Confer- 
ence of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States, which 
will be held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, August 6, 7, and 8, 
1941, under the auspices of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Washington and 
the Seattle Association of Trust 
| Men will act as hosts to this 
conference. Robert W. Sprague, 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, is general 
chairman of the conference. 
Mr. Sprague has announced 
the appointment of the com- 
| mittees for the meeting. 

Honorary Conference Com- 
| mittee: Cebert Baillargeon, 
| president, Seattle Trust and 


| and Trust Co., Richmond, who | 


| bilt University. 
panel. It will be conducted as a | 


vice-president and trust officer, | 


Chairman Pierson 


tions propounded by Mr. Wil- 
kinson. 
Commencement exercises for 


michael, chancellor of Vander- 
Dr. 
Stonier, director of the School 
and executive manager of the 


| American Bankers Association, 


presides. The graduates will re- 
ceive their diplomas from Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman of the 
School’s board of regents and 
honorary chairman of the 
Irving Trust Co., New York. 


Savings Bank, Seattle; Albert 
Brygger, president, Peoples 
National Bank of Washington, 
Seattle; George H. Greenwood, 
president, Pacific National 
Bank, Seattle; E. V. IIlsey, 
manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle; Harry B. 
Lear, president, University Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle; Andrew 
Price, president, The National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
J. A. Swalwell, president, Seat- 
tle-First National Bank, Seat- 
tle; G. L. Wakeman, manager, 
Bank of California N. A., 
Seattle. 

Here are the chairmen of 
other committees: 

General Committee: Robert 


W. Sprague, vice-president and | 


trust officer, The National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle. 
Program Committee: Henry 


H. Judson, vice-president and | 


trust officer, Seattle Trust and 

Savings Bank, Seattle. 
Chairmen of other impor- 

tant committees include: en- 


Harold | 


K. W. Berry Heads 
Reserve Bankers 


Keehn W. Berry, president 
of the Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans, is the new presi- 
dent of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 

Elected at the organization’s 
recent convention to serve with 
Mr. Berry were: Harris C. 
Kirk, vice-president, American 


Trust Co., San Francisco, vice- 
| president; 
| vice-president, First National 


Victor Frotering, 


Bank and Trust Co., Minne- 


_ apolis, treasurer; and Joseph J. 
the Class of 1941 will be held | 
|on the evening of June 27. | 
| The speaker is Dr. O. C. Car- 


Schroeder, Chicago, secretary. 


New Directors 


The new directors are: John 
S. Coleman, president, Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Trust and 
Saving Co.; Harold H. Helm, 
vice-president, Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co., New York; 
William F. Kriebel, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Pennsylvania 
Co., Philadelphia, and Sidney 
Maestre, president, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Committees Named for Far West Trust Conference 


tertainment committee, Alfred 
V. Godsave, vice-president and 
trust officer, Pacific National 
Bank, Seattle; publicity com- 
mittee, Victor R. Graves, vice- 
president and trust officer, 
Peoples National Bank of 
Washington, Seattle; hotel and 
registration committee, Joseph 
C. Glass, assistant manager 
and trust officer, Bank of Cali- 
fornia N. A., Seattle, and 
finance committee, Charles L. 
LeSourd, vice-president and 
manager trust department, 
Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle. 


G.S.B. and A.I.B. 
Pictures Coming 


Pictures of the Gradu- 
ate School of Banking 
session at Rutgers and 
the A.I.B. convention at 
San Francisco will be 
published in a later issue 
of BANKING. 
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Some A.B.A. Membership Getters 


C. A. McClintock 


BACHRACH 
Nelson McKernan 


R. L. Dominick 


These three men have made outstanding membership records during the Association year 
in Pennsylvania and Missouri. Mr. McClintock, A.B.A. Vice-president for Pennsylvania and 
president, Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh, was assisted by Mr. McKernan, assistant secretary, 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York City. Mr. Dominick, A.B.A. Vice-president for Missouri, 
is vice-president, Traders Gate City National Bank, Kansas City. 


Anti-Inflation Steps Needed, Says Report 


of A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission 


The need for measures to | 


control inflationary forces be- 
ing loosed by the war emer- 
gency was stressed by the 


Economic Policy Commission | 


of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation in a report to the Asso- | 
ciation’s Executive Council at | 


the annual spring meeting at 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Calling attention to increas- 
ing costs and rising prices the 
report stated: 

“The recent trend gives evi- 
dence of forces at work which, 
if unrestrained, will carry our 
economy far beyond reasonable 
adjustments. These are move- 
ments which must be dealt with 
early if they are to be kept 


under control, for the pages of | 
history fairly shout to us that | 
they are the forces that bring 


inflation with all its disrupting 


power and its evil consequences | 


to the common man. Before it 
is too late we must place suit- 
able restraints on the flood of 
buying power which our de- 
fense program is generating.” 

Discussing the trend of prices 
and wages, the report said “the 
recent trend gives evidence of 


are called for, the report as- 
serted: 

| “(1) To reduce non-defense 
spending by national, state, and 


| local governments. The Presi- | 
made | 


dent and others have 
excellent statements about cut- 
ting these expenditures to the 
bone, but thus far no effective 
action has been taken. Despite 
rapid reemployment, non-de- 
| fense spending is still in swollen 
volume, and pressure groups 
| continue their raids on the pub- 
lic treasury. 

(2) To tax heavily. We are 
now doing this, with tax rates 
already higher than they ever 

| were in the first World War. 
Taxes must be still further in- 
creased but in ways which will 
not hold back the defense pro- 
gram or cripple business for 
post-war readjustments. 

“(3) To increase savings, 
especially through the sale of 


Three steps in fiscal policies | 


See also “Ways to Prevent 
Inflation” on page 84. 


government bonds to individu- 
als and corporations other than 
banks. 

“Tt is in this area of fiscal 
policy that the banker has his 
greatest opportunity to aid in 
carrying through the defense 
program on an even keel with- 
out economic disorder. For the 


gram of selling government 
bonds to savers will rest largely 
on the bankers who understand 
the program and can interpret 
it to their customers. Huge 
amounts of funds are today 
available and increasing in the 
hands of individuals and insti- 
tutions, which can be tapped 
to finance the Government in- 
stead of using bank credit. To 
the extent this is done it will 
greatly lessen the inflationary 


force of the defense program. | 
| Here is a job for us which we | 
.|are well equipped to carry 


through, and the Treasury may 
| rely upon our support.” 


success of the Treasury’s pro- | 


| A.L.B. Convention 
| (Continued from page 98) 
| 


vieve M. Nevin, Minneapolis 
| Chapter; George E. Powell, 
Kansas City Chapter; David 
| T. Scott, Boston Chapter. 

| The subject of the national 
| chapter debate was “ Resolved, 
That a customs union should 
be formed by the United States 
and the republics of Central 
and South America.”’ One of 
| the finalists was Baltimore, 
| which defeated Detroit. The 
other team was the winner of 
the semi-final contest between 
| Pasadena and Houston, held 
| at the convention. 
| The National Public Speak- 
| ing Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini prizes was conducted on a 
somewhat different basis this 
year. The general theme for the 
elimination contests through- 
out the country was “ Banking 
| in a Democracy”’, and various 
| phases of that subject were se- 
lected for the trial topics. Also, 
the topic for the final—like- 
wise a variant of the theme— 
was not announced until 10 
hours before the contest at the 
convention. 

Here are the contestants for 
the Giannini awards: 
| District 1, Richard T. Brair- 
| ton, Monroe County Savings 
Bank, Rochester, N. Y.; dis- 
trict 2, Winfield T. Irwin, 
Ninth Bank and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia; district 3, John 
W. Clay, Third National Bank, 
Nashville; district 4, Mozart 
| Lovelace, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; district 
5, Maurice Allendoerfer, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo.; district 6, John R. 
Stackable, First National Trust 
and Savings Bank, San Diego, 
Cal.; district 8, Jack Gunn, 
Seattle-First National Bank, 
| Spokane, Wash. 


San Francisco—Fishermen’s Wharf, left, and a cable car 


forces at work which, if unre- | 


strained, will carry our econ- 


omy far beyond desirable read- 


justments. In the light of ex- 


perience of the past it would be | 


blind stupidity not to recognize 
the direction of the present 


movements toward rising prices | 
| 
and rising costs of production, 
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June 
Aug. 


CALENDAR 
June 194] 


A. |. B. ANNUAL CONVENTION, ST, FRANCIS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SECOND QUARTER 
FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX DUE 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


2-6 
6-8 


Sept. 28- 


Oct. 
Nov. 


2 
6-7 


American Institute of Banking, San Francisco 
19th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States, Seattle 
Annual Convention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago 


Twelfth Mid-Continent Trust Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


State Associations 


South Carolina, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Beach 

Ohio, Cincinnati 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 
Washington, Hotel Olympic, Seattle 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Wyoming, The Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Spriags 

Utaa, Grand Canyon National Park Lodge, 
North Rim 

Idaho, Sun Valley Inn, Sun Valley 

North Dakota, Hotel Patterson, Bismarck 
Montana, New Florence Hotel, Missoula 
Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Woodstock 

South Dakota, Hotel Frankl in, Deadwood 


Myrtle 


26-28 
27-29 
8-10 


June 
June 
Sept. 


June 10-12 


June 11-13 


June 16-18 


June 18-20 


July 14-18 
Aug. 18-22 
Sept. 8-11 
Sept. 11-13 
Sept. 22-24 
Sept. 26-29 
Oct. 1-3 


1-5 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


Massachusetts Savings Bank Management Con- 

ference, College of Business Administration, 

Northeastern University, Boston 

Kansas Bankers Association State-wide Clinic, 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

National Retail Credit Association, Hotel New 

Yorker, New York City 

Kentucky Bankers Conference, 

Hotel, Lexington 

North Carolina Bankers Conference, University 

of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Arkansas Bankers Seminar, 

Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Annual Convention, Financial Advertisers As- 

sociation, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 

Massachusetts Savings Banks Association, New 

Ocean House, Swampscott 

Robert Morris Associates, Detroit 

Association of Bank Women, Chicago 

oe Bankers Association of America, New 
ork 

Annual Convention, The National Association 

of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Chicago 

Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood 

Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 

U. S. Savings and Loan League, Miami, Florida 


LaFayette 


University of 
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June 2-3 
June 4-5 
June 4-5 
; June 4-6 
June 5-6 
June 5-7 
June 5-8 
June 8-10 
June 9-10 
June 11-13 
June 12-14 
June 13-14 
June 16-17 Oct. 8-11 
June 17-18 
30- 
n 
26-27 Dec 
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“Indispensable to 
quick, accurate transit work!” 


.. say leading American Banks 


ORDER NOW 
1941 Edition 


including Fall 
Supplement 


It is our pleasure to announce publication of the 


* 
1941 Edition of the Key to the Numerical System Rand M¢ Nally 


of the American Bankers Association, containing 


& Company 


all changes in the system since May, 1940. “ 
© y Serving Banks since 1872 


Publishers of Bankers Directory - 
RAN D MENALLY Bankers Monthly + Key to the 
Numerical System Banking Text 

Books. Printers of Bank Systems. 
BAN KE RS DIRECTORY Chicago - 536 South Clark Street 
New York - 111 Eighth Avenue 


San Francisco + 559 Mission Street 
Official Numbering Agent — 


{frmerican Bankers Association 
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This low- -priced window-plan machine is one of the most 


recent Burroughs developments. It posts any type of 

passbook, including savings, Christmas clubs, school CHRISTMAS, CLUBS 
savings and mortgage loans. { sno SAVINGS 
Of course it provides such standard Burroughs features MORTGAGE LOANS 
as compactness, $ speed, ease of operation, and the Bur- é 
roughs bank keyboard. And it is So much lower in price 

than any other window- -plan machine that any bank 

may now have 0 sav ings window regardless of 

fluctuating volum . Due to its flexi- 

bility, it may also be used for any adding or subtracting 


ia the bank. Today, hundreds of 


For complete information, telephone your local Bur- 


roughs office. Or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING M ACHINE COMPANY machines 
are alread 
| y 


6907 SEC! OND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


4 Burroughs 


in use, clearly proving 
that this new Burroughs 


fills a definite need 
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PROTECTING 
INVISIBLE 
VALUES NO. 23 


is Your 


BEST 
INSURANCE 


BARGAIN 


Complete coverage at cost within means is 


ADDITIONAL 
PROTECTION the safety formula for bankers and executives 


under 


EXTENDED whose job it is to protect property values 


COVERAGE from permanent loss. Extended Coverage is 


WINDSTORM - HAIL a simple endorsement on the fire policy that 
EXPLOSION + RIOT m-u-l-t-i-p-l-i-e-s protection at very little 
AIRCRAFT DAMAGE extra cost. It is the sure, inexpensive way 


VEHICLE DAMAGE 
SMOKE & SMUDGE 


to full protection of values against many 
damaging mishaps other than fire. Consult 
the local HOME agent for all details on this 


comprehensive, low-cost coverage. 


THE HOME comeany 
NEW YORK 


FIRE— AUTOMOBILE— MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 
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PRODUCTION UP 


.--COSTS DOWN! 
That’s What the May Company Did for Our Business’ 


Yes, and that’s what May men have done for man 
other clients, too: Found a way to increase plant out 
put and at the same time to lower operating costs; th 


balancing higher wages with higher company earning: 


For particulars, write the nearest May Company office 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO: ~ SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA HOUSTON NEW YORK 
May Building ll! Sutter Street 134 Peachtree Street 608 Fannin Street Chanin Building 
2600 North Shore Ave 122 East 42nd Street 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
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